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"No, 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 





For the Companion. | 
BLIND MARGOT. 


I found myself last summer in the little pine- | 
woods settlement of Rosemount. I had gone 
there in seargh of health, hoping to obtain it by 
the virtues of a strong chalybeate spring in its 
neighborhood. | 

Rosemount could hardly have been called a 
village, so far apart were the fourteen or fifteen 
log huts which composed it. It owed its exist- 
ence to a@ saw-mill, which employed ten or a! 
dozen men, who had brought their families and 
settled on the hills near by, where it was health- 
ier, they ‘said, than on the low-lying swamp 
where the mill stood. 

Rosemount was a picturesque, idyllic-iooking 
place. The high swelling ridge on which it 
stood, was covered with the softest of green 
grass, and every house was surrounded by a 
hedge of the cherokee rose, which gave its name 
to the settlement. The hedges were white with 
blossoms the first morning I walked out to sur- 
vey my surroundings. I paused before one re- 
markably luxuriant hedge to examine it. An 
intelligent-looking man, with an axe on his 
shoulder, came out of the gate, and touched his 
hat as he passed me. | 

“You have a fine hedge here,”’ I said. | 

“Well, yes, ma’am, I s’pose so, but it’s a nest | 
for varmints. Bill Edwards, he brought the | 
cherokee here nigh on to ten years ago, and it’s | 
spread all over the settlement. I’ve calculated | 
to cut mine down lots of times, but my old | 
woman and the children, they won’t listen to it. | 
They like the flowers, you see.”’ 

“I'm not surprised,’ I answered, as I gathered 
some of the exquisite white buds. 

“I don't like ’em a bit,’’ said a soft plaintive 
voice behind me. Turning quickly, I saw one 
of the loveliest faces I had ever seen, but one of 
the palest. A girl about fifteen years of age 
stood near me, having a tall graceful figure and 
regular features, but with a complexion of the 
dead whiteness of marble. The golden brown | 
of her hair and the darker brown of the long 
curled lashes, which rested on her cheek,—for | 
her eyes were cast down,—were the only color- | 
ing that relieved this statue-like appearance. 

“If the lady will come with me, I will give, 
her some sweet violets and pinks. Every one 
says they’re beautiful, but I don’t know,” the 
plaintive tone of her voice deepening with the 
last words. 

I looked inquiringly at the man. | 

“Margot is blind,’ he said. “But, ma’am, 
it's a positive curiosity to see the splendid flow- 
ers she raises herself. She can tell the weeds 
and grass just by the touch, and never cuts 
down any of her flowers by mistake. Why, she | 
hasn’t a bit of use for eyesight,—she does things | 
so much better than those who have,— have you, 
Margot?” 

The girl half-smiled; but the smile, like the 
voice, was full of pathos. : 

“Of course I would like to see Aunt Ellis, and 
you, too, Tom, and all of you who are so good | 
to me; but I'll have to wait, you know.” 

“She means till she dies,’”’ said Tom, lowering 
his voice. ‘“She’s always talking that way, is 
Margot.”’ 


| 


“But she doesn’t belong to this place, does | 
she? She isn’t’’— I hesitated, not knowing 
exactly how to word my question, so impossible 
it seemed that this delicate apparition, could 
have any part or lot with these coarse, hard- 
handed sons and daughters of labor. 

“You mean she isn’t one of us, ma’am?” he 
answered, promptly. ‘‘No; twelve years ago 
she was picked up in the road.” 

“In the road?” I echoed. 

“Yes'm. There was but one family living 
here then,—Jo Ellis and his wife. He’s dead 
how. Well, one night in January,—and a bitter 
cold night, too,—Ellis heard a carriage or a cart 
come tearing down the road. It seemed to stop 
4 minute near his gate, and then go on. He 




















BLIND MARGOT. 


thought it was a strange hour—nigh on to 
eleven o’clock—for any vehicle to be passing, 
so he marches down to his gate to look round. 
“It was bright moonlight, and before he got 
to the gate, he heard a sharp sudden cry. He 
ran out, and there in the very middle of the 
road was a big bundle rolling about. He got 


| hold of it, and found it was a pair of fine blan- 


kets wrapped round a child two or three years 
old. It kept hollerin’, ‘mamma! mamma!’ and 
sayin’ words ina kind of outlandish gibberish 
that Jo couldn’t understand. 

‘He did understand, though, that it had been 
left there intentionally by some wretch, and so 


jhe and his wife—the best old woman in the 


world, ma’am—took the little foundling, and I 


| reckon have done better by it than its own peo- 


ple would. They found out somehow its given 
name,—Margot.”’ 

“And she was blind?’ I asked, my whole 
soul full of pity for the girl standing there, her 


serene, patient face unstirred by the recital of | 


her sad story. 


“Blind! no, indeed, ma’am. Mary Ellis said 


| she had the prettiest, brightest brown eyes she 


ever did see. Butshe hadn’t been with ’em two 
days before she took sick with measles. It set- 


tled in her eyes somehow, and she’s never seed | 
| since. 


She can’t even raise her lids, you see,— 
paralyzed, the doctor says. 

“It seems hard, but I tell you there aint a 
smarter, spryer girl about her work than Mar- 
got; and what seems strange is, she knows every 
place for five miles round, and she’s a swifter 
walker than any of us. Why, we all forget 
she’s blind. We couldn't get along nohow with- 
out Margot in the settlement. She nusses the 
sick and helps with the babies. Oh, she’s a 
great help!”’ : 

At this praise the half-smile again lighted up 
the girl’s face. 

“Will you come now, ma’am?” she said; 
“the flowers smell sweeter when the dew is on 
7em.”’ 

I followed her to a house situated at the edge 
of the settlement. I noticed she did not walk as 
the blind usually do, with cautious movements, 
but as swiftly and surely as if she saw. It was 
with diffienlty I kept up with her. Her quick 
ear told her that my steps were faltering, so she 
paused and waited for me. 


“T had heard you have been sick,’ 


’ 


she said, | 


| apologetically, ‘‘but I forgot it. Very few can 


| keep up with me.” 
| The yard we entered was neither better nor | 
| worse than the others in Rosemount, but there | 
| was a border running to the front steps filled 
| with lilies, violets, carnations, jasmines, and 
| every fragrant thornless, old-fashioned flower | 
| Thad ever seen. An old woman, with a kind | 
face, sat knitting before the door on a bench, 

“Come in, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘‘unless you} 
choose to sit out here while Margot gets you a 
posy. I reckon she brought you to see her 
flowers.” | 

I preferred sitting outside and watching the 
quick graceful motions of the girl, as she moved | 
along her flower-beds, culling some and reject- | 
ing others, as if she could see their defects. 

“She won’t have roses cause they're thorny,” 
the old woman went on. ‘Poor thing! she likes | 
flowers that smell sweet only; she calls the | 
others weeds. | 

‘Well, it’s a hard cross to be blind, but I, 
often think Margot sees what we can’t. She 
often cries out in her sleep, and then jumps up 
and says, ‘Aunty, I’ve been in heaven, and I 
| saw—oh, such beautiful things!’ and then she | 
cries fit to break her heart, because, she says, 
the darkness has come back. Well, God knows 
what’s best.’ 

‘She looks delicate,’ I remarked. 

“She aint what you call sickly, though she’s 
| always been white like that. My old man used 
| to think that the wicked folks who threw her in 
the road had tried to pisen her, and that made 
her look as if she hadn’t any blood. I reckon 
maybe she was rich, and they wanted to get her 
money. What do you think?” 

Of course I didn’t know what to think; but as 
Mrs. Ellis only wanted to talk of Margot, her 
| Strange history, and goodness, and usefulness, 
and as the subject was an interesting one to me, 
| I encouraged it. 
| ‘Here she comes with your posy, and don’t 
| she fix flowers beautiful?” she cried. 
| It was, indeed, an astonishing triumph of the 
| sense of touch. The artistic combination of | 














colors, the choice of leaves, the drooping ferns, 
were exquisite, and the bouquet was arranged 
|in a basket woven of the smooth, glossy leaves 
I could not repress an excla-' 


_ of the gardenia. 


| before long. 


| be burned up?”’ cried another. 


mation of delight as I took the basket from Mar- 
got’s hands. Her lips parted in that same faint 
smile. 

*T tried to make it pretty,’’ she said; ‘I’m so 
glad you like it. Is it as nice as those in the 
big towns?”’ with a wistful look. 

I told her no “big town” I had ever visited 
had ever fashioned such a bouquet. With a 
sudden gesture she took my hand and pressed it 
tightly to her heart. 

“That’s Margot’s ‘thank ye,’ ’’ said Mrs. Ellis, 
laughing. ‘You'll get used to her queer ways 
Goodness knows where she picked 
"em up!” 

And a thousand times before the week was 
out, I echoed Mrs. Ellis’s last speech. Where 
had the child picked up the refinement of taste 
and manner which characterized everything she 


| did? Her speech was that of her uneducated 
associates, but her thoughts and yearnings 


soared far beyond their narrow comprehension. 

Other girls have favorite romances and favor- 
ite heroes. But what was unusual, the Bible 
was Margot’s joy, and the carpenter's Son of 
Nazareth her hero. She had had none of the 
educational advantages which are given the 
blind, and could not read. But the people of 
Rosemount all read, and were willing to read 
aloud to her whenever she wished the sacred nar- 
ratives that were her favorites. She knew them 
by heart at last, and I frequently heard her re- 
peating them over and over again to herself. 
One passage in particular seemed a special favor- 
ite, “This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you. Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

“No greater love, no grander love, 


” 


she would 


| repeat, her lily-like face lighting up with a 


strange white glow. 

One sultry afternoon in August I heard an 
eager hum of voices outside my room. Looking 
out, I sawa group of women standing in the 
street or road, gazing intently at a locality from 
which heavy black clouds were rising and 
spreading over the sky. I went out and joined 
the group. 

“It’s a big fire sweepin’ down upon us!”’ said 
Mrs. May; “with the east wind blowin’, and the 
high grass and pine trees like tinder from the 
drought! There’s not a man on the place, and the 
mill more’n four miles off! Before we could 
git there and they git here, the fire’ll be upon 
us!”’ 

“But it can’t reach your houses,” 
“there’s a cleared space around them.” 

“It can’t, eh? Look at them dry corn-stalks 
and weeds high as your head, and them big 
pines all round! No, ma’am, you don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout pine-woods fires. It sweeps down 
upon us likea sheet of flame. We mought keep 
it off if we have enough to fight it as it comes, 
and we'll have to try.” 

“Let’s all go to the mill,’’ said one timid 


” 


I said; 


creature, 


“Go to the -mill and leave all our plunder to 
“No; we've got 
to try and do our best to save our property. 
We couldn’t get thar anyhow, for don’t you see 
the fire’ll cut us off. Come on, let’s be ready 
for work.”’ 

Following them, I witnessed a strange scene. 
Armed with boughs of green pine, the women 
stationed themselves along the line of fire. It 
swept on rapidly, catching the tall grass, leaping 
up into the trees, as it neared the fences. The 
women beat at it with the boughs, extinguish- 
ing it when on the ground. 

But no sooner was it out in one place than it 
sprung up in another. A flaming tree falling 
into an enclosure would set fire to the grass 
around, and compel the women to leave the 
fences and confine their labors to the vicinity of 
their houses. 

The fences soon burned; but suddenly the 
sheet of flame which came roaring towards us 
wavered, 


aS 

“The wind’s changing, thank God!” cried 
one. ‘‘We'll save our homes. But look,—look 
yonder at Lisa Deem’s house! It’s afire!”’ 

There was a piercing ery from one of the band 
of workers. ‘‘My baby’s in there; I left it sleep- 
mg. Oh, help me, help me to get her out!”’ 


We all ran to the house; but it was a long) said that all the expense and labor would be | ing a big stick, he started down the road. 


distance off, and before we got there, the roof 
and doorway were ina blaze, and the heavy logs 
of which the house was built were beginning to 
burn. The mother sprang forward with a shrill 
ery, but the other women caught hold of her, 

“You can’t git through the door, Lisa, with- 
out being burned. You can't git near the house 
for the flames in the yard, 

“She’s fainted away, thank God! She won’t 


know when her poor little baby’s burned to] know by what process of thought, for thoughts | 4 stream. 


death.”” 

“The back pantry window!” cried a voice I 
knew, breathlessly excited. “Lean push through 
and get the baby. 
me if it’s afire.”’ 

“Not yet,”’ answered one of the women; ‘‘but, 
Margot, it’ll be burning ‘fore you kin git out, 
and the roof is beginnin’ to fall.”’ 

“Piltry! Pil try!” And like a bird flying, 
she ran across the inclosure and entered the 
window, which was not more than three feet 
from the ground. 


Look, some of you, and tell 


A few minutes—it seemed 
ages—and she was back; but the window was 
in flames, and the grass all around, and we 
could see the tall white figure, with its fiery 
background, holding something in its arms, 

“The sill’s on fire, Margot!’” screamed the 
women. “Jump jest as quick as you kin, and 
we'll catch you!”’ 

Still holding the child, she seemed to spring 
over the sill without touching it. But the flames 
eaught her dress, and it was in a blaze before 
she reached the ground. She ran through the 
burning grass in the yard, and then quick hands 
endeavored to put out the fire, but she was 
burned about the body, though her face and 
neck were untouched. 
jured, but not severely. 

Poor Mrs. Ellis was erazed with grief when 
Margot was brought home insensible and laid in 
her cottage. There was still some danger from 
the fire, and the women hurried off to wateh it, 
for fear an unfavorable wind might set in again, 
leaving me alone with the old woman, She was 
something of a doctress, and soon discovered 
that the burns were superficial. 

“Why, she aint hurted much,” she said; 
“these burns aint nothin’ to talk of. She'll be 
about in a week. But I wonder what makes 
her stay fainted so long, spite of the harts- 
horn?”’ 

I put my fingers to her pulse. It was feeble, 
and so irregular that at times it ceased alto- 
gether. The nervous prostration was complete. 
In about an hour she stirred, and asked, faintly,— 

“Is Lisa’s baby safe?’’ 

“Yes, dearie,”” cried Mrs, Ellis, bursting into 
tears. “But for you it would be burned toa 
crisp now.” 

“Greater love’’—she tried to whisper, with 
that strange smile, but her voice failed. 

“You'll be up and about in a day or two. 
your burns hurt you?” 

“No,” faintly. “I seem to be sinking down.” 

“Weakness, dearie,—nothing more. I'll give 
you some cordial that’ll bring you round.” 

The good woman bustled about in search of 
her cordial, and the girl lay mute and still. 
Suddenly those paralyzed lids were opened; the 
beautiful brown eyes, so long hidden, gleamed 
before me with a rapturous delight, and with a 
voice from which the plaintive ring was forever 
gone, Margot cried out,— 

“T see! ITsee! Oh, my blessed Lord, I see!”’ 

What? The pulse gave one fierce throb, and 
was forever still. Had her vision been really 
restored for a second to earthly things, or had 
eternity flooded the soul with its blissful light 
as it left the body? 

Let some one wiser than T answer. The dead 
white face on the pillow could answer no ques- 
tion, but its sweet serenity had deepened into 
an expression of changeless peace. 

¢‘He giveth His beloved sleep,’’ I murmured, 
as I turned away; for the sobs and cries of the 
poor woman who had loved and tended the 
dead girl, seemed to jar upon the solemn calm 
which surrounded her. 


The child was also in- 


Do 


Marie B, WILuIAMs, 
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“MY BOY.” 


There is a wonderful value about “my boy,” 


and The Christian tells this anecdote to illus- 


trate the nature of that value: 
Some years ago the late Horace Mann, the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


all the cost, and care, and labor of establishing 


> 





| such an institution as that. 

| After the exercises had closed, in private con- 
versation, a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann upon 
his statement, and said to him,— 

| “Did you not color that a little, when you | 





| repaid if it only saved one boy?” 

| “Not if it was my boy,” was the solemn and | 
convincing reply. 

| TA: cara 
| For the Companton. | 
| THE GHOST OF DEAN’S HOLLOW. | 
| By Olive Thorne. { 


| The old grindstone suggested it. I don’t | 
| are queer, unaccountable things sometimes; but 
this I know, that Louis Burns, passing in an | 
idle mood one day, by an old superannuated | 
grindstone, that had stood in the yard for years, 
| exposed to rain and storm, thoughtlessly seized 
| the crank and gave ita turn, A dolefnl, wheez- | 
ing creak rewarded his efforts, and at that in- | 
stant the thought came to him. | 

He sat down on a log near by, and for the 
space of five minutes—a long time for him— 
was in deep study. When he rose, there was a 
smile on his face, and a resolute look in his eyes, 
and he muttered to himself,— 

“1'll do it!—if the boys’ll help.” 

Now Lu Barns was one of a gang of big boys, | 
who seemed to live only to cause trouble to oth- | 
ers. They were the pest of the village, and 
whenever any-particularly outrageous thing was 
done, the people always said, ‘It’s that Burns 
gang, of course.”’ 

The Burns gang consisted of four boys, Lu 
| and Will Burns, Tom Martin and John Stevens. 
Their last exploit at the time my story begins, 
had been to steal one night into the garden of 
Widow Norton, who lived half a mile out of the 
village, and strip the fruit from a choice pear 
tree. 

The pears had been closely watched by Harry 
Norton; but on that particular night, he was 
obliged to go ten miles away to attend to some 
business for his employer, and though Molly— 
his sister—thought she could watch the garden 
| as well as he, she must have fallen asleep, for 
she did not hear a movement near the tree, and 
yet the fruit was gone. 

Harry Norton was a quick-witted boy. Being 
honest and straightforward, attending to the 
work of his place,—which was under clerk in 
the country store,—he was naturally no favorite 
with idle, loafing boys, whose only purpose was 
to pass through life with as little trouble and as 
much “fun” (as they called their mischief) as 
possible. 

When Harry came home and heard of the loss 
of the pears, he put his wits to work to think 
who had known of his trip out of town, and he 
soon remembered that Lu Burns was in the 
store when Mr. Mills decided to send him, in- 
stead of the other clerk. 

The next time he saw Lu, he said, signifi- 
cantly,— 

“I think IT have a clue to the pear thieves, and 
I shall keep watch of them till I catch them at 
something.” 

“Oh, you will!’? sneered Lu. “I wish you 
joy of your sneaking business! If they only 
knew you were on their track, they’d no doubt 
come and confess to your ma!”’ 

“Never mind,”’ said Harry. 
catch them in some mischief! 
tricks.”’ 

“Smart boy!”’ said Lu, ironically. ‘‘Does the 
antiquated lady know you're out?” and he shut 
the door before Harry could open his mouth to 
reply. 

“The mean sneak!” said he to himself, as he 
sauntered towards home. ‘“‘TI’ll pay him off for 
watching us. I’'ll—let me see—I’li—oh, I know! 
I'll seare that prinked-up sister of his,’’—a re- 
venge just suited to a boy of his character. 

For a few days after that chance turn of the 
grindstone handle, there was unusual quiet in 
the village. No fruit was stolen; no pigs turned 
into a neighbor's field; no cows driven off into 
the woods. The Burns gang seemed to have 
suddenly grown industrious and quiet. Though 

Harry kept his sharp eyes very wide open, he 
| scarcely saw any of them, nor did he hear of 
any new mischief. 

At last, however, there came a sensation with 
avengeance. One night Molly Norton, who had 
| to go through a piece of woods to school, came 
flying into the house, wild-eyed and pale as 
death, without shawl or books. On being ques- 
tioned, she declared that she had heard fright- 








“See if I don’t 
I know their 











eminent educator, delivered an address at the | ful groans and horrid shrieks in the woods, 
opening of some reformatory institution for| which so frightened her that she ran, and lost 
boys, during which he remarked that if only | her books and shawl. 


one boy was saved from ruin, it would pay for : 


Mrs. Norton laughed at her, and tried to per- 


suade her to go back and find her things. But 
Molly was too much disturbed to be Jaughed 
out of her fright, and when Harry came home, 
he heard the story. 

Of course he poohed at her terrors, and said 
he would go and hunt up the things. So, tak- 


Now Dean's Hollow was in a lonely strip of 
woods, not very wide,—perhaps a quarter of a} 
mile,—but several miles long, and though a 
well-travelled road ran through it, it was rather 
dismal, especially at dusk, at which time Harry 
entered it. 

He walked on very bravely, thinking how he 
would laugh at Molly, and whistling softly as he 
went, till he came to a little bridge which crossed 
Just as his foot touched the plank, 
1e heard a long-drawn, quavering groan on the 
right. It had a peculiarly weird and unearthly 
wail, not like any sound he ever heard or -im- 
agined, 

Harry felt himself turn white; but he was 
brave, and determined to go on. He crossed 
the bridge hastily and walked along the path, 
looking earnestly for the missing articles. In 
a moment more he again heard an unearthly 
groan, more horrible than before. 

Harry’s knees knocked together; but at that 
instant he caught a glimpse of the bright shawl, 
and hastily snatching it up, he turned towards 
home, forgetting in his haste the books that had 
been also lost. 

I will not say positively that he ran—but when 
he reached the house he was a little out of 
breath—though when accused of it, he Janghed, 
and said it was nothing, and that it was too dark 
to see the books. 

This was only the beginning of trouble. Molly 
positively refused to go through the woods alone 
the next day, and waited till a neighbor drove 
through, and begged a ride with him. After 
school she went to the store and waited till it 
was time for Harry to go home. 

They started boldly, both trying to be lively, 
and pretending they were not afraid, though it 
was getting dark. But when they approached 
the little bridge, the same horrible sound broke 
the deep silence. Molly positively shrieked, and 
perhaps Harry would have shrieked too, if he 
hadn’t felt that he was the “big brother.”” Any 





way, they hurried home very fast; and then 
Harry admitted that he had heard something 
the night before. 

The story got out, and was the beginning of 
the great excitement of the “Ghost of Dean’s 
Hollow,”’ which stirred the whole surrounding 
country to its depths, and will doubtless be re- 
membered by many yet living. Through the 
day all was quiet, and the most careful search- 
ing by half the village failed to discover any- 
thing unusual, or any place of concealment in 
the whole woods. 

As the story spread, people came from the 
neighboring towns, and many times large par- 
ties set out and scoured the woods, till there was 
hardly a tree that had not been sounded fora 
hollow trunk, nor arock that had not been 
searched for a hiding-place, nor a bank that had 
not been pierced with hay-forks, to discover a 
cause for these sounds; for the sturdy common- 
sense of the neighborhood was not superstitious 
enough to accept them as supernatural. 

The woods, however, remained as usual until 
near evening; but as soon as it was too dark to 
see clearly, those terrible, unearthly sounds— 
long-drawn, quavering groans, followed by 
wheezy shrieks—would begin again. 

The crowd—for every night attracted a large 
assembly—would rush in a body towards the 
sound, to find out what it was, and the next 
moment it would come from a far-off quarter, 
worse and more terrifying than before. Chil- 
dren screamed, superstitious women went into 
convulsions, and men turned pale; but away 
they would rush towards the sound. Then it 
would begin anew in still another direction. 

This went on fora fortnight. The story spread 
like wildfire. Every man within fifty miles, 
who was able to do so, came to hear for himself 
the mysterious ghost of Dean’s Hollow. Of 
course, all this time the wildest stories were rife 
of unheard-of tragedies and other things which 
the fertile imagination of men will invent on 
similar occasions. 

Business was neglected; school was a mere 
farce; the men lounged about the store and 
talked about the noises, telling each other horri- 
ble stories; and all the women visited each other 
in their homes and did the same. 

Children clung to their mothers’ apron-strings, 
and things were going generally to rack and 
ruin. 

Now that deeply -agitated village boasted, 
among other things, of two or three enthusiastic 
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had committed a wrong deed in his lifetime 
and wished now to atone for it, and that if it 
could only explain to sympathetic listeners the 
facts in the case, the wrong might be righted, 
and the unhappy spirit would depart and trouble 
them no more. _ 

So they got up a select party of their own 
faith, carefully gleaned from the unbelievers of 
the neighborhood, and strengthened by the 
presence of a eclebiated ‘‘medium” from the 
city, who was in the habit of lending his body 
for the use of so-called spirits, 

Requesting every one else to stay away,—which 
the people disregarded by coming in greater 
crowds than usual,—this party proceeded to the 
depths of the woods, and there affectionately 
addressed the supposed sufferer. They told 
him, in most winning tones, that they were only 
friends who wished to help him, aud that here 
Was an accommodating gentleman who would 
lend his body, and politely invited him to make 
himself known. 

A longer, wilder, altogether more terrific 
shriek, answered. The highly-wrought crowd, 
with undignified haste, and hairfn end, went 
home, and the sympathizing spiritualists were 
not far behind. 

Things had come to this pass when one day 
Mr. Mills, quietly and without attracting notice, 
asked half-a-dozen of the most sensible and 
least-frightened men to meet privately, after 
dark, in the back-room of the store. 

When they had assembled, Mr. Mills told 
them that Harry Norton had suggested to him a 
possible solution of the mystery, and he want- 
ed to talk it over with them; for though Harry 
was but a boy, he was a bright one, and having 
suspicions from the first, he had been very sharp 
in watching. So Harry was called in to tell his 
story. 

“You all know,” he began, modestly, “that 
this was heard first by my sister and me. | 
thought at the time that it was done by some 
enemy of mine; so I’ve been watching the ones 
I suspected,—the Burns boys,—and I’ve found 
out two or three things that make me ’most sure 
they’re at the bottom of it.” 

“Well, what have you found out, boy?”’ asked 
Mr. Brooks, rather incredulously. 

“I’ve noticed,’ said Harry, “that there is 
never but one of the Burus gang in the crowd 
at night. Sometimes it’s one and sometimes 
another.’’ 

“That's nothing very surprising,’’ said Mr. 
Brooks. 

“T don’t know about that,’’ said Mr. Jones. 
“Those boys are ’most everywhere, I’ve ob- 
served.” 

‘Whichever one is there,” said Harry, turn- 
ing gratefully towards Mr. Jones, ‘‘always tries 
to take the lead in drawing the crowd away 
from the noise. He always seems to have a 
reason. Then I’ve noticed they are not at all 
scared; and they’re just the ones to run away 
from the noises if they didn’t know anything 
about them. I saw Tom Martin laugh one night 
when the people ran.’’ 

“T wonder we never thought of that gang,” 
said Mr. Jones. | 

“1 did think of them,’ said Mr. Mills; ‘but 
on looking around, I could always see one of 
them, but it never occurred to me that they were 
not all of them there. I shouldn’t wonder if 
the youngster had the right clue; but where in 
the mischief can they hide?” 

“1 think they could easily hide in the upper 
part of the trees,” said Harry. ‘“‘I have looked at 
them in the daytime, and they are very thick.” 

“But no boys, however smart,” said Mr. 
Brooks, who didn’t seem to like the possibility 
of such a commonplace ending to the mystery, 
“could make such dreadful sounds. They're 
not human!” 

“So I thought, and so I told Harry,” said Mr. 
Mills; ‘‘but you must hear his performance on 
an old horn before you decide what boys can’t 


| do; though, to be sure, a horn isn’t what you'd 


call human. Harry, bring it out.”’ 

Harry produced from a drawer a battered tin 
horn, and proceeded to draw from it some dole- 
ful sounds, whieh surprised the audience. 

“T declare,’’ exclaimed Mr, Jones, ‘‘that ac- 
tually does sound like it, if you allow for dis 
tance, and dark woods, and a frightened crowd!” 

“TI believe we've all been a pack of fools,” 
said Mr, Wilson, “‘and duped by a gang of 1as- 
cals; but if we can catch them, it shall be their 
last prank in this town.” 

“That’s what Harry and I’ve been talking 
about, and what I believe we can do,”’ said Mr. 
Mills. 

‘Well, out with the plan,” said Mr. Brooks. 

“What do you think of this?” said Mr. Mills. 
“Harry found that the sounds came only from 





spiritnalists, and they asserted confidently that 





three places. We thought that if two of us 


this was the unhappy spirit of some one who| should quietly take each of these directions 
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only separate from the crowd, without being no- | sickly-looking and faded, ‘‘going all to pieces”’ 
ticed, we might slip up near enough to tell, the | at twenty-six. 


next time the sounds broke out, exactly what 
spot they came from.” 

“That’s it! That’s a good plan!’’ cried Mr, 
Jones, violently slapping his knee; ‘and I pro- 
pose we goatonce. I want to bring this thing to 
the light, and see if a pack of scamps like that 
Burns gang can get up such a row.” 

A little more discussion followed. The men 
carefully made their plans, divided into parties 
of two, and quietly stole out of the store. Tak- 
ing their way to the woods, they found the per- 
formance in full blast, the crowds surging hither 
and thither as the groans appeared to come from 
this way or that. 

Following the plan agreed upon, when the 
crowd rushed in one direction, Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Jones stole softly nearer, and when the 
sounds came from afar off, and the crowd ran 
that way, these two quietly stood their ground, 
making no sound, In this way the three parties, 
inashort time, managed éach to be near enough 
to tell definitely in which tree to look for the 
noises. 

A sudden shout at the foot of one tree, aftera 
louder groan than usual, sent terror to the heart 
of—Lu Burns! 

The shout was, “We've got him!’ and a 
calm, stern voice followed it up with,— 

“Now, young man, if you don’t come down 
out of this tree in just one minute, I shall fire 
into it!’’ emphasizing the remark by a knock 
on the trunk. 


Li saw that it was all over, but he didn’t | 


fancy facing « duped crowd, so he slunk into as 
small a place as possible, hoping they wouldn't 
shoot. 

A minute went by, and then a shot whistled 
up through the trec. There was a rustle, and a 
scramble, and a sliding, and, in a moment, Lu 

surns dropped from the lowest limb, and an old 
ram's horn tumbled after him. 

The two men seized him by the arms, and 
hastened towards the other trees. Each party 
soon secured his prisoner, and the three hang- 
dog-looking boys were marched to the village 
and locked for the night in an extemporized jail. 

After a night of anxiety, they were ready 


enough to tell the story they had sullenly re- | 


fused to tell when caught, and Lu told it for 
al. 

“[ was mad at Harry Norton,’ he began. 
“We only meant to scare his sister, but when 


we found how easy we could fool folks, we did | 


it just for fun. We didn’t mean any harm,” 
he whined, seeing little sympathy with such fun 
on the faces of his listeners. 

On being questioned, he told how the creak- 
ing old grindstone first suggested to him a way 
to frighten Molly Norton, who passed through 
the woods to school, With the help of the boys 


and some rope, he had succeeded in pulling it | 


up into a tree, where a mass of old crows’ nests 
and branches concealed it from sight. There it 
was securely tied, A ram’s horn was hidden in 
another tree, and an old fish-horn in another. 
Each night three of the boys repaired to their 
posts, while the fourth stayed in the crowd to 
avoid suspicion, and to lead people away from 
the trees, 

And this was all,—the mean, low sport of four 
mischievous boys! 

While the indignant people were deliberating 
what should be done with them, since there was 
no law exactly touching their case, Mr. Burns, 
their father, asked leave to speak, 

IIc said that he and his wife had long been 
tried with their boys, and the last night they 
had talked it over, and decided to put Louis on 
board a ship, where he would be made to obey; 
and as Will was younger and more easily led, 
they proposed to put him in a severe military 
school, in the hope of making a decent man of 
him some day. ' 

The neighbors, who were sorry for Mr. and 
Mrs. Burns, readily gave the two boys up to 
him, and in a few days Lu sailed on a three- 
years’ voyage, and Will began his school life. 

The other two of the gang, who were only 
followers of the Burns boys, were severely rep- 
rimanded, and on their promise to behave them- 
selves, were set free. They did not soon forget 
the lesson of thatday. The last I heard of them 


they were both respectable farmers. Will Burns | 
ran away from school and enlisted as a common | 


soldier, and Lu never returned to the village. 
Dean's Hollow subsided into a common piece 
of woods; but this true story is not forgotten, 
but is often told by the winter fire as a genuine 
Siost story, 
—— +e 
\ Warnina.—A physician of Rochester says 
1, . 
hat the girls of that town are very pretty, and 
1 . . . 
they srow in grace and loveliness until they are 
about cighteen or twenty, when they get pale, 





Among the causes of their dete- 
rioration, he enumerates the lack of exercise in 
the open air, the wearing of veils that interfere 
with breathing, tight lacing, and too much study. 
— ee 
For the Companion, 
AL CHURCHILL’S BEAVER. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
It was in November, the 22d day of the month, 
| and Thanksgiving was set for the 24th. There had 
been a snow-storm two or three days before, but the 
weather had turned summer-like again, and the 
snow had nearly all disappeared. 

We were burning charcoal that fall, at a kiln 
built in the woods a mile or more from the farm. 
My cousin George and I, with two other lads, named 
Al Churchill and Ned Wilbur, had gone into char- 
coal-burning after harvest, having been promised 
fifteen cents a bushel for five hundred bushels, 

We had built a kiln of flat stones, and had the top 

of it arched over with bricks and mortar. The kiln 
| was about fourteen feet long by eight in width, and 
| nearly six feet in height. In the end of the kiln 
| there was left an opening about three feet square, 
j at which to throw in the wood. 
We first cut the wood to four feet in length, then 
| stowed the kiln full and applied the fire. When it 
was well kindled, the opening was closed with 
stones and sods, and the wood left to char, 

Along the sides of the kiln at the bottom there 
were small chinks, left for ‘‘air-holes.’> While the 
kiln was burning, some of us had to stay by it night 
and day. 

In Maine the nights are chilly in November, but 
|} the great hot kiln warmed the whole air about it. 











| We hada “nest” of leaves and blankets on the south 
| side, and used to sleep there with our feet against 
| the warm rocks, as cosy as pigs in their straw. 

Tt was a grand place to roast sweet apples and 
| potatoes, and to pop corn. Every day we used to 

take over a bucketful of new milk, and never did 
| roasted apples and milk relish better than they did 
| that fall, eaten round that kiln. 
| Usually, too, we had plenty of company on pleas- 
| ant evenings, the boys and girls coming to visit us 
| from the neighboring farms, 
| As it drew towards Thanksgiving, we determined 
|} to make a big cclebration;—set tables and build 
| ovens round the kiln, cook game, and have a great 

feast, to which we would invite everybody that 
| would be likely to come. 
We had just finished cutting and stowing the wood 
| to fill the kiln for the third time on the night of the 
22d. We determined to spend the next day in hunt- 
ing partridges and any other game. In the evening, 
after returning, we intended to sect fire to the kiln, 
and have it at full heat for cooking the next day. 

So early next morning we took our guns and set 
off,—all of us except Ned, who went fishing for 
trout along the brook, We did not go in company, 
| but went in different directions, and he who fetched 
| home the most game would receive the most credit. 
For my own part, L started for a sunny slope in 
the woods, a mile or more to the southward, which 
+I knew to be at this season of the year the haunt of 
, birch partridges. 
| Iwas so successful as to shoot five fat birds here. 
I then went toa small pond, half or three-quarters 
of amile tothe cast of “Partridge Hill.””. Here I 
was lucky enough to get a shot at two flocks of black 
ducks, though I only secured one of them. 

It was about two o’clock when I got to the kiln. 
Ned was already there. He had not fished more 
than an hour, and had brought in seventeen trout, 
averaging in weight about half a pound apiece. 

George did not get in for over an hour, and the 
sight of his game set us laughing. He had a blue 
jay, two hares, a mud-hen, an old squaw duck, two 
partridges, three red squirrels and a weasel! He 
said he had shot everything he saw that had life 
in it. 

But Al had not come. We waited, at first with- 
| out any special thought as to his delay; then, as the 
| afternoon waned, we became a little anxious; for 
| we had agreed to be back by two o’clock. 

We built a fire in the kiln, and dressed a part of 
| the game,—being thus employed till nearly sunset,— 
| expecting every minute that he would come, Ned 
| went up on the hill above the kiln and hallooed for 

him, but got no answer. Tle came hurriedly back, 
| I tell you, boys,” said he, a good deal concerned, 
| “I tell you, something’s the matter with Al. He'd 
| never stay away willingly so long.” 

George aud T had both been feeling apprehensive 
for some time. 

“We must search for him,’’ George said. 

“That’s so!’ exclaimed Ned. “And let’s start at 
once, before it gets dark.” 

We took our guns and went through the woods to 
| the top of the hill, that being the course taken by 
| Al, and from there we went across a hollow to an- 
| other wooded hill. Then we hallooed and fired two 
guns. Ned tried to put his little partridge-dog, 
“Gub,” on Al's track; but the dog seemed unable 
to take the scent in the thick bed of dry leaves. 

From this ridge we went down into a valley, where 
there is a small river, called Lurvey’s Stream, Com- 
ing out upon the bank of the stream, Ned and I ran 
down, while George followed, hoping to come upon 
some trace of the missing lad. 

Presently we heard George shouting to us, and 
ran back to him. He had come upon boot-tracks in 
the sand, where some one had waded across, where 
the river was shallow and not more than five or six 
rods wide, 
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From the size of the track, and the button-mark 
in the heel, we knew it was Al’s crossing over; we 
went up to the slope on the other side. 
shouted and fired several times. 

By this time we were a good deal alarmed. 

“Something’s caught him, or else he’s got hurt 
with his gun,’ George kept saying. 

It was already quite dusk. 

“If he’s within a mile and alive, he must hear us 
firing,’ Ned sail. 

We then remembered that about three weeks be- 
fore Al had been gunning, and when he returned 
had said something about finding game on Wild 
Brook. What sort of game it was he had not told us, 


Here we 


Wild Brook was a mile and a half or two miles | 


further on, upon the other side of a long mountain- 
ridge, wooded with spruce, 

“T shouldn't wonder if he had gone over there,” 
George said, as we hastily talked of the chances. 

Dark as it was growing, we started for the brook 
and climbed the mountain-side. It was a rough 
place to traverse in the night. We got to the top 
after a while, but found the other side was still more 
steep and broken. 

The brook, a rapid stream, ran at the foot of the 
mountain, about half a mile below us, 
plainly hear its sullen roar. Gloomy enough the 


great, black, wooded valley Jooked in the gathering | 


shadows. 

Getting upon a ledge we shouted, and then fired 
both guns, heavily charged with powder. 

“Now hark!’ Ned said; and we listened intently. 

From away down the valley, a considerable dis- 
tance to the southward, I thought IT heard a faint 
shout, 

“There!"’ Ned and George both whispered. A 
moment after we heard it again. 

“That's Al!’ George cried. “He's in trouble!” 

We shouted and hallooed again, and then loaded 
the guns and started down into the valley. Coming 
out at Jength on the brook, we called again; but 
this time we got no answer above the noise of the 
rapids, The stream was forty or fifty yards wide, 
and very swift and rough. 

We followed down the bank, however, shouting 
as we went, and had gone three-quarters of a mile 
or upwards, when we suddenly heard Al answer 
close at hand, 

The bank was high here, and the stream not so 
noisy. There was what in the darkness appeared to 
be asmall pond. Al’s voice seemed to come from it. 

“Here! here I be!’ he called; but his voice 
sounded faint, 

“What for pity sake’s the matter with you? and 
what are you doing out there ?”’ George shouted. 

“Oh, I got after a beaver! But you'll have to 
make a raft if ye can,’’ Al answered. 

“Make a raft?” 

“Yes,—if you can, 
eried Al, 

We had quite a job of it; for it was no small mat- 
ter to make a raft there in the night. First we built 
a fire. Al was perched on something which we took 
for an old stump or rock, out forty or fifty yards 
from the bank, It proved to be a beaver-house, 

By good luck Ned had brought along our hatchet. 
We searched along the bank and found a number 
of dry drift-logs, which, with withes and poles, we 
made into arough raft. George and I then got on 
it and pushed cautiously out to where Al sat, 

“Get on here!” exclaimed George, who thought 
Al might have got ashore himself if he had tried 
very hard. 

Al got down on the raft. 
the beaver,” he said. 

“Have you got a beaver?” we cried. 

“Oh, yes!’ said he, quietly, 
Thad ever caught a beaver.) 
out here after.” 

“But how d’ye get out here if ye couldn't get 
back ?”’ George asked, 

“Well, you see, I was over here awhile ago and 
saw this beaver-house; so this morning I thought 
I'd just slip over and see if there was anything stir- 
ring round it. I didn't see anything at first; but 
after n while I heard the water splash, and saw a 
beaver come up close to the house, and swim off up 
to a green poplar tree, which they had gnawed 
down, and which Jay in the water a few rods up 
stream, 

“T watched him gnaw off alot of branches and cut 
them up into sticks about a foot long. By-and-by 
he took five or six of these in his mouth, and started 
toswim back down to his house. I waited till he 
got within about ten feet of it, and then fired, I 
knew I hit him by the way he jumped and let go of 
the sticks. But he dived and got into his house, 

“I was determined to have him, The house itself 
doesn’t stand in very deep water, but between it and 
the shore the stream is ten or fifteen feet deep. I 
saw an old pine stump with the roots on it, a tre- 
mendous big one, a little way upstream, lying partly 
in the water. I went and hauled that clear, and as 
it floated, I got on it, and with a pole pushed it out 
to the beaver-house, 

“Then I tore a hole through the dried grass and 
sods on top of the house. The beaver was inside 
not quite dead; but while Iwas reaching down to 
pull him up, the old stump floated away out of 
reach, and there I was.” 


You know I can’t swim!” 


“Now hold on till I get 


(Neither George nor 
“That's what I was 


Al had had a pretty sorry time of it. I guess he 
had cried a little as it came on night, for he hardly 
expected any ene would find or hear him. He was 
a long way off in the woods, and there was not the 
slightest probability that anybody would come that 
way, He had been roosting there between nine and 
ten hours when we found him, and was getting 
faint with very weariness, 


We could 


| The beaver was a fine fat one, with a tail as broad 
as a mason’s trowel. It probably weighed over forty 
pounds; at any rate, it gave us a pretty good tug to 
| carry it back over the mountain. It must have been 
after midnight when we reached the kiln. 
| We had but little sleep that night, for we were 
| obliged to get up at four o'clock to finish dressing 
| our game and get it tocooking. One dish was *vari- 
| ety soup,” which we made in a large kettle, putting 
into it some part of everything we had shot,—except 
the weasel; duck, partridge, hare, squirrel, mud- 
hen and the beaver’s tail, all went in, Then be- 
sides our game, we had brought cooked food from 
home. 

Our “spread” was ready at three o'clock. All the 
young folks in the neighborhood were there to the 
|number of thirty-five or forty. That evening we 
| had a merry time round the kiln, which was now at 
| full heat. 

We noticed that Alin particular seemed to be en- 
joying himself. He certainly had good reason to 
| be thankful; forif we had not chanced to think of 
| his speaking of Wild Brook, he must have hada 
| sorry Thanksgiving, and perhaps would have lost 
| his life, 
| ——— +e 
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SIGHTS IN LONDON. 
| When we went looking for lodgings in London, wo 
| decided on Wimbledon Square, not because it was 
| particularly near any of the things we wished to 
| see, but because Bell “took” to it. “It had such an 
un-American air about it.” 

Every time we stepped out of doors, something 
| new and strange caught our eyes. The servants in 
| white caps, or the milk-women wearing heavy 

wooden yokes, with a wilk-pail swinging at each 
end, like Dolly, the Milkmaid, on the dear old “Dr, 
Susby’’ cards. One almost expected to see “the 
Eye,” or Dr. Busby, appear round the corner. 

Sometimes we caught sight of 2 powdered foot- 
man ora servantina white wig. Every day, thump, 
thump, thump, came the postman’s knock, which it 
is against the law to imitate. 

We would often hear Miss Hannah, our landlady’s 
| daughter, cry, “Martha, to the door,—'tis a servant's 


Y knock,” or “There's a lady waiting, Martha,” when 


| arat, tat, and a little shower of tat, tat, tat, tat, tats, 
sounded on the door, 
| We were always amused at the number of cats 
| which used the garden in the square asa prome- 
jnade. Up and down the walks and throngh the 
| branches ran the cats, big and little, gray and yel- 
low, black and white. Not the thinnest of dogs could 
squeeze into that charmed retreat, but the fattest of 
| eats, flattening herself into a silhouette, slipped 
| with safety between the rails. There was a Manx 
eat, with a scarlet collar, who went proudly about, 
as if boasting of her lack of tail. She was called 
the Duchess of Wimbledon, 
| The old lady with whom we lodged had a cat 
named Chippy, who, through excessive vanity, 
lived in a state of constant torture, Thinking that 
each step, each pull at the bell, each rat, rat-a-tat 
on the door, was some evil-minded person who de- 
sired to possess him, he was always flying under so- 
fas and secreting himself in dark corners. 

As LTeame in one day, Miss Hannah passed me on 
the stairs in her fingerless kid gloves, and her duster 
in hand, and such a woebegone face, that I asked if 
any one was ill. 

“Dear, no,” said she, “but we have had such a 
morning with poor Chippy! He was quite at death's 
door, Ido assure you. It all came, I fear, from ex- 
cessive greediness, as he slipped the skewer out and 
swallowed his meat at one gulp; and cat-meat, you 
well know, must be masticated with caution.” 

Tlaughed. ‘Cat-meat is meat fora cat, isn’tit?”’ 

Miss Hannah looked aghast, and then pitifully. 
“You surely,” cried she, “have cat-meat in Amer- 
ica,—horse-meat, prepared upon skewers, a ha’penny 
a slice.” 

“We are indeed behind the times,” said I. 
give our cats odds and ends from the tables.” 

“Have you never seen the cat-meat boy or woman 
in the square?” asked Miss Hannah. ‘They carry 
large baskets,—sometimes they push a hand-cart,— 
and cry, ‘Cat-meat, cat-meat!” Chippy knows the 
sound, and rushes to the window.” 

The very next morning I heard the ery, and sawa 
woman with a great basket slowly walking along. 
The cats playing in the square rushed towards her 
with one accord, their tails stuck straight up, and 
the air filled with mewings, at the sound of the 
magic word. The Pied Piper of Hamlin was not 
followed more closely. But those pussies without 
pennies got nothing, only the cats who came out of 
the areas at the heels of the maids. 

One day a lady asked me to go with herto see a 
procession at a friend’s house, and, at my request, 
we took the underground railway. 

As we left the light of day, and ran down the 
stone steps into the dimness below, the train was 
just ready to start. A guard opened a door, thrust 
us in and slammed it, and off we steamed, 

“My dear,” said Miss Henry, with her nose on the 
alert, “my dear, we are in a third-class car, The 
guard made a mistake. We'll get out at the next 
station.”” 

“Oh, no,” said I; “I’m glad to be here. 
we'll see something funny.” 

At the first station, a young lady with a book in 
her hand got in, and left at the next. Then, tomy 
joy, a big fellow with n large flat basket stepped in. 
I opened my eyes at Miss Henry. She knew of my 
desire for a cat-meat friend. In great disgust, she 


} 


“We 


Perhaps 


drew up her skirts, as if to prepare for wading, and 





turned her nose up with her eyebrows. 


60 


“What have you in your basket?” said I to | my cat-meat boy vanished up the stone stairs. leading Democrat in the national House of Rep- 
! 


the boy. 


“Cat-meat, marm,’”’ said he, quite ready to | 


enter into conversation, and holding up differ- 
ent slices. ‘Two slices skewered is a pen’orth, 
one slice a ha’penny. It’s ’orse-meat, marm, 
and as tough as—as—tough as’’—truth forced 


him to pause. There was no simile. 


i it { 


UNDERGROUND 


“But why do not people give cats the bits left | 
from the table, instead of buying?” | 
” said the 
“It’s only in poor houses, and among the 
middlin’ classes, marm, that we sells cat-meat. 
In great houses we can’t do nothink. They 
feeds off better nor we heats ourselves. 
The reason we puts skewers in, it’s because of 
its bein’ so tough. The cats, they has to wrig- 
ele and wiggle, and chew and skew,” said the 
boy, waxing eloquent, “to get the meat off, and | 
SO, is it is all in little chews, it don’t hurt ’em.”’ | 

“But can such tough stuff nourish them?’’ 

“LT dunno, marm,”’ said he, doubtfully, look- 
ing thoughtfully at a slice; ‘they seems to live. 
Ihey has nine lives, you know.” 

“Is the cat- meat trade a good business?” 
said I, 


“Oh, they heats good things close, 
boy. 





eats 


“Oh, yes, marm, it’s a good business if you 
keep at it and put your mind to it. 1,” said he, 
with a proud simile, “sell a bigger pen’ orth than 
any cat-meat boy [ knows, and I fixes the skew- 
ers in so tight that the eats can’t slip "em out.” 

“Do you 
asked. 





always mean to sell cat-meat?”’ [| 


“Oh, ves,’ said he, “I calls it a good business. | 


ahodd penny. Sometime I means 


I saves many 
a and 
older 


to “ave 
and saves 
more, Lean have a cart 
all red and gold, like 
the cat- meat man at 
Brighton, ’E rides with 


I gets 


a “orse, I mean ‘e 
makes the ‘orse ride 
‘im I wouldn't ask 


nothink else if I could 
ride with a cart and 
‘orse, and sing werses 
about cat-meat, like the 
Brighton man.” 

After a moment's si- 
lence, he broke out, ina 


confidential tone, “I?m 
learnin’ readin’ 0 
nights. I'm top boy in 
the class. I's a pen 


and hink, too, and T be- 
gins writin’ next time.”’ 

“Pm glad,” I 
returned, in a friendly 
“T've 


very 


tone, hoe cat to 
buy meat for, but here's 
towards the 
and | certainly 


hope when | come back 


a shilling 
cart, 


to England to see you 
singing ‘werses’ ina red 
and gold eart.”’ 

He seemed to know 
that Miss Henry was 
his sworn enemy,—she 
was looking determinedly out of the window,— 
for he looked very hard at me, and asked if she 
kept cats, and when [ said no, he said, “Good 
for the cats!’ and then he slyly showed me in 
one corner of his basket a tiny plant of prim- 


rose 


CAT-ME? 


“Pm carryin’ it to where T lives over the Mews 
to my little sister. She’s blind, but she’s got a 
good nose to smell primlys with.”’ 








| It was our station, too. | 


“T hope you are satisfied,’ said Miss Henry, 
as she walked stiffly by my side. “I thought 
surely you would offer to compose some ‘werses’ 
| for him. 

‘‘Lady Temple asked me to bring you to lunch 





there on Thursday, but I suppose you wouldn’ 
look at her handsome son.’’ 
“Oh, ves, I would,”’ said I, laughing, “if he | 
has as sensible and energetic a spirit and as| 
tender a heart as my cat-meat boy.” 
CHRISTINE CHAPLIN. | 


| 

| 

RAILWAY CAR. | 
t | 
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NEW SENATORS. 

One-third of the members of the United States | 
Senate are elected every two years; the terms of 
twenty-five Senators, therefore, will expire on 
the 4th of March, 1879. Seventeen of these are 
Republicans and eight are Democrats. Fifteen 
represent Northern, and ten represent Southern | 
States. 
If the Legislatures in the twenty-five States | 
having to elect new Senators met annually, | 
they would all hold the elections next winter. | 
But some of them are now sitting, and will not | 
meet again in regular session until after the 4th | 
| 

| 

| 


of March, 1879, and these elect the Senators this 
year. 

Five elections have been held, and one other | 
Only 
Alli-! 
In Maryland, Ex- | 


will have taken place before this is read. 
one Senator, so far, has been re-elected; Mr. 
son, of Iowa, a Republican, 


cart, and when times is good, and | Goy. James B. Groome has been chosen as the| tain an army and navy. 


successor of Dr. George | 
R. Dennis. Both are De- | 
mocrats. Gov. Groome | 
is but little over forty | 
years old, but he has | 
held many offices, and } 
is an able man. 

Kentueky has chosen 
Gen, John S, Williams | 
as the successor of Mr. | 
Thomas C. McCreery, | 
both Democrats. Gen. 
Williams is the grand- 
son of a revolutionary 
soldier, and the son of | 
a soldier of the war of 
1812; and he was him- 
self a colonel in the Mex- | 
ican war. He is nearly | 
sixty years old, and is | 
described as a tall and 
very handsome man. 
In his younger days he 
won fame by the elo- 
quence of his political 
He was a 
General in the Confed- 
erate army, but other- 
wise he has not been 
prominent for the last 
tventy years. 

California's new Sen- 
ator will be Mr. J. F. 
Farley, who has been 
elected as a Democrat to succeed Mr. Aaron A. 
Sargent, Republican. He is a ‘‘self-made man,” 
who has been very prominent in California pol- 
ities for many years. 

Finally, Mr. George H. Pendleton has been 
chosen Senator from Ohio, to take-the seat 
formerly filled by Secretary Sherman, and now 
held by Mr. Stanley Matthews. Mr. Pendle- | 
ton’s name has long been familiar to those | 


~ speeches, 
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resentatives. Then he was Democratic candidate 
for Vice President on the ticket with Gen. 
McClellan in 1864, in opposition to Mr. Lin- 
coln. In 1868 he was the leading candidate for 
the nomination for President when the New 
York Democratic Convention met, but Mr. Sey- 
mour was nominated. 

The Legislature of Georgia was to elect a Sen- 
ator in place of Mr. John B. Gordon 6n the 22d 
The other nineteen States will elect 
Senators next year. 

- 1 
THE WINTER RAIN. 
I wearied of the stormy hours, 
And shaped my song to murmuring words ;— 


I longed to hear the song of birds, 
And watch the bloom of woodland flowers. 


O waiting heart, no more complain; 
The shadows fly, the morning breaks; 
And, with a touch of light, God makes 

A glory of the winter rain! 


Where icy splendors flash and gleam 
In forest depths alone I stand; 
I seem to dwell in fairy-land, 
And, wandering, gaze as in a dream. 


There are the diamond’s sunset dyes; 
The opal’s blush, the ruby’s flame; 
And jewels rare of every name, 

Thick as the stars in midnight skies. 





No kingly crown is half so fair 
As that which decks the pine tree’s crest; 
No gems ere shone on Beauty’s breast 
Like those the oak and maple wear, 
The common path—in childhood known— 
Transfigured now before me lies; 
A gate that leads to Paradise; 
An aisle with shattered rainbows strown! 
ALBERT LAIGHTON. 
— -o 
ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

When war between Russia and Turkey broke 
out, last spring, the English ministers made a 
statement to Parliament, as to the interests 
which England had in the struggle. They said 


| that England would only take part in the war 


against Russia if the latter power threatened 
any one of four points in the Turkish domin- 
ions. Those four points were Constantinople, 
the Dardanelles, Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

Ata first glance, it is hard to see why Eng- 
land should insist that the Russians should not 
make any attack upon a country so distant, and 
apparently so disconnected from her, as Egypt; 
but a little further thought will show that Eng- 
land has really a great deal at stake in the inde- 
pendence of the ancient country of the Pharaohs 
and the Rameses. 

Egypt has long been a part of the Turkish 
Empire; but for more than seventy years, it has 
been growing more and more independent of 
the Sultan’s rule. Thirty-six years ago the Sul- 
tan recognized Mehemet Ali as the hereditary 


sovereign of Egypt. Eleven years ago, the Egyp- 


tian ruler’s,title was changed from that of Vice- 
roy to that of Khedive, or King; and four years 
ago the Sultan granted him the right to con- 
clude treaties with foreign powers, and to main- 
Egypt still pays, how- 
ever, a large annual tribute to Turkey; and in 
the present war, has supplied the Sultan with 
troops, commanded by the Egyptian heir to the 
throne, to fight against the Russians. 

These changes in the Egyptian sovereignty 
would be of comparatively little moment to Eng- 
land, were it not for the famous Suez Canal, 
which passes through Egyptian territory, and is 
therefore under the guardianship and protection 
of the Khedive. 

This canal, after some previous unsuccessful 


efforts and much labor, was completed, by the 
energy of M. Lesseps, a great French engineer, 


in the autumn of 1869. Its great value is, that 
it connects the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
and so with the Indian Ocean and the Asiatic 
waters, by a wide and navigable water way. 

Now, if we remember that England has a 
great Empire in India, which she is anxious to 
keep, and that, therefore, a near water way be- 
tween the European and Asiatic seas is of the 
greatest importance to her, we see why she is 
anxious that her rival, Russia, should not get 
possession of Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

Since the canal was opened, British ships 
have been able to reach Bombay and other parts 
of India, from London or Liverpool, in a much 
shorter time than before, Previously, the only 
water way open to British commerce was the 
very long, tedious and hazardous one around 
the continent of Africa, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Now, ships leaving British 
ports pass directly through the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, and the Red Sea, to their Indian 
destinations. 

In order to make the Suez Canal more secure 
to its commerce, England purchased nearly one- 
half of the shares in the canal, from the Khe- 
dive, alittle more than two years ago; that is, 
176,602 shares out of a total of 400,000 shares. 
England may, therefore, be said to own nearly 
one-half the canal, which is still, however, un- 
der the political control and protection of the 


We dashed into a station, and with one leap, acquainted with our politics! He used to be a| Egyptian sovereign, 


, 
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That England has a larger interest in the ca- 
nal than any other nation, may be judged by 
the fact that, since it was opened, nearly three- 
fourths of the shipping that has passed through 
it has carried the British flag. 

The readers of the Companion have already 
been told that one of the chief reasons of the 
hostility of England to Russia, is the fear thai 
Russia covets the English dominion of India. 
England has watched with great suspicion the 
progress of Russian conquests in Central Asia, 
where she has drawn gradually nearer to 
the Indian frontier. She does not wish Russia 
to acquire Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
for if she should, Russia would make a great 
dockyard of the Black Sea, create a powerful 
navy, and so be able to match England on the 
ocean. She fears Russian acquisitions in Ar- 
menia, because then she would hold possession 
of the overland highways from Europe to India, 
especially that by the Euphrates Valley. 

But the most deadly blow which Russia could 
deal England, would be to seize and shut hei 
out from the passage to Asia by the Suez Canal. 
In that case, while Russia could avail herself of 
the nearest route, England might once more 
have to send her ships far around by the remote 
Cape of Good Hope; and, if Russia really aims 
to deprive England of India, by the possession 
of the canal, she would have an enormous ad- 
vantage when the struggle for that great prize 
comes. 

It is no wonder, then, that England has re- 
solved to protect the Khedive and the canal at 
all hazards; and to go to war before she will al- 
low either to be menaced by Russian ambition, 


; +o 
DEATH FROM TIGHT-LACING. 


In England, not long since, an old lady of wealth 
was found dead on the floor of her room, where she 
had lain all night dressed forchurch. An examina- 
tion made by a physician showed that she had died 
from the bursting of a large artery. It had become 
greatly extended, and formed what is known as an 
aneurism. 

There was nothing remarkable in that; but the 
examination also disclosed a fact quite important to 
the living. The old lady, when young and beauti- 
ful, had been addicted to the practice of tight- 
lacing, thinking, as many foolish girls then thonght, 
that a small waist would add to her personal charms, 
Her lower ribs, which in a natural body are far 
apart, were found pressed nearly together, and all 
her vital organs crowded and distorted. 

Her small waist, made one-third less by artificial 
pressure than nature intended it to be, so crowded 
lungs and heart on each other that neither could do 
well its appointed work. 

The lungs could not so expand as to take in suffi- 
cient air to vitalize the blood, and the heart panted 
as in its unduly restricted place it pumped to force 
the blood through the large arteries. These, being 
pressed upon, conveyed the blood only by straining 
and dilation, The dilation ruptured the coat of an 
artery; an aneurism, or soft tumor, was formed, and 
if the old lady had not been blessed with a vigorous 
constitution, she would have died long before she 
did. 

Her natural vigor fought a good fight against odds 
increasing with each year of her life; but at last the 
thin artery gave way, and the old lady fell to the 
floor dead, a victim of the folly of her girlhood. 

The absurd practice of tight-lacing—as absurd and 
as wrong as the Chinese practice of crushing the 
feet of female infants—is now out of fashion. We 
hope it will continue to keep out. If our girls are 
taught about “the house we live in,” its structure, 
laws, facts, we shall not look upon that crowning 
act of folly, 2 woman pulling and hauling to make 
her waist one-third smaller than nature intended it 
should be. 





———_—_~+>>——_ -—— 


BRINGING A BRICK. 

Ina city in one of the Middle States, ground was 
broken a few years ago for a grand church edifice. 
Two things were settled in the beginning,—every 
man, woman and child was to give a just proportion 
of the money, and the work was to go on as fast as 
the money came in, and no faster. 

When the contractor was all ready to commence 
building, and the big folks had given much and 
pledged more, the pastor—whether minister or 
priest we do not think it necessary to state—made a 
stirring appeal to the children to do their share in 
the work. 

“T know well,” he said, “that you have not money 
to give like your parents; but not one is so poor 
that he cannot give a copper every Sunday, But,” 
he continued, thoughtlessly and injudiciously, ‘if 
there should be any one who cannot do as much as 
this, let him bring a new brick. The church, you 
know, is to be built of single bricks, laid on one 4 
atime, and so every child in the parish may share 
in the great work. Any boy can find a brick lying 
about useless.” 

It was amazing how much enthusiasm this sug- 
gestion roused among the young parishioners! 

First, a heap of adozen bricks were laid down, 
which daily (or rather nightly) increased till there 
was a huge pile of the best face-brick, all whole 
and fair. 





The reverend gentleman praised the boys, and 
| was growing quite proud of their zeal, when it way 
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VION, | 








discovered that depredations, slow but sure, 
being made on all the brick piles before unfinished 
houses, and on all the brick-yards! 

The little scamps had been exhibiting their relig- 
jous zeal by stealing bricks wherever they could lay 
their hands on them. That kind of zeal in religion, 
however, Was neither sanctioned by morality nor by 
the civil law. Several of the boys were arrested 
and fined. It was a disagreeable lesson for both 
pastor and flock, showing the first that a thoughtless 
suggestion may be fruitful of evil, and the last that 
the end, even when good is intended, does not 
“sauctify the means.”’ 


+> 


THE “HORRID SNOW.” 


During the last snow-storm, a lady overheard two 1 


beautiful girls woefully exclaiming, “Oh, this hor- 
ridsnow! It makes such abominable walking, and 
draggles and ruins nice skirts and trains! It is too 
bad!’ 

Leaving these young favorites of fortune, the lady 
went to a place where many poor women were as- 
sembled in hope of getting help. Gaunt, hungry 
mothers, with puny babies, and haggard, helpless 
old women, looking as if life had not a charm left; 
others, who cleaned beans for provision dealers, or 


patched tow bags at one dollar a hundred for junk | 


men; and poor women of all sorts, old and young, 
were gathered, waiting their chance to make an ap- 
peal for coal, food or clothes. 

Among them was a pretty, tidy woman, with a 
calm, kind face, who, when questioned as to the | 
cause of her poverty, replied,— 

“My husband is a steady, good man; but he’s only 
a laborer, and has had no work for five weeks. He} 
cannot tell when he will get work, unless’’—here her | 
face brightened up till she looked really handsome 
—“unless it please God to continue the snow! If He 
sends a heavy fall, we’re ali right, for there’ll be 
plenty of shovelling snow.’ So “the horrid snow,” 


that seemed almost a curse to those young girls who | 


had plenty of fire, and warm clothes, and comforta- 
ble homes, was regarded as a blessing from God by 
those who had none of these comforts. 
————_~g>——____——. 
“A PSALM OF LIFE.” 

Those familiar with Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” 
will read it with a higher appreciation when they | 
learn that its inspiring words once saved a man 
from suicide. Mr. Sumner tells the incident in a} 
letter to the poet. 

An old classmate, who had been unfortunate in 
business, called on Mr, Sumner to aid him in going 
through bankruptcy. While drawing up the papers, 
the lawyer inquired of his old friend, who had beena 
great reader, what books he was reading. He re- 
plied that he read very little, as he scarcely found 
anything which was written from the heart, and 
was really true. 

“Have you read Longfellow’s 
Mr. Sumner. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I admire it very much. 
I think it a very great book.” 

Then, in a solemn manner, the unfortunate man 
added, “I think I may say that Longfellow’s ‘Psalm | 
of Life’ saved me from suicide. I first found it on 
a scrap of newspaper, in the hands of two Irish- 
women, soiled and worn, and I was at once touched 
by it.” 

Seldom is an illustration so significant given toa 
poet’s words as that poor debtor gave to these: 


“And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time;— 


‘Hyperion’? said 


“Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shimorecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


or — 
“THE WITTY DEAN OF ST. PATRICK.” 

By this soubriquet Dean Swift is known to all 
readers of English literature, and it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to tel our readers that in the amusing anec- 
dote of Sidney Smith, on page fifty-three of our last 
number, the latter was erroneously called ‘The 
witty Dean of St. Patrick.” A iudicrous incident 
is told of Swift, who seems fated to be mistaken, or 
to be the cause of mistakes. An English nobleman 
once invited him to dinner, and requested his wife 
to read up Swift’s Works, so as to be able to compli- 
ment him at table. 

The lady, not very familiar with literature, took 
up De Foe’s famous story in place of “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

“Iam charmed with your book, dean,” said she 
at the dinner. 

The dean Jooked pleased, and bowed his thanks. 

“Oh, yes,” she continued, “delighted! and es- 
pecially with that part where you find your man 
Friday.” 

“Bless my heart!” cried the dean. 
you take me for Robinson Crusoe?” 


“‘“Madam, do 


a ee 
A SINGING MOUSE. 

Many scientific writers have refused to admit that 
mice can cultivate powers of song. But scientific 
objections are of no account in the face of facts. 
Dr. Lardner wrote a scientific article to prove that 
steamships could not cross the Atlantic. Before the 
article was published, the “impossibility”? had be- 
come afact. That mice can sing is also a fact, for 
they have been heard by scores of listeners. 

An English resident of Menton, France, sends to 
Nature along account of the recent performance of 
afamous singer. In February last, the singing was 
first heard, and was thought to come from a canary 
out of doors. It was found, however, to be in the 
house, and under the hearth. A mouse, in return 


were | 


for bits of cracker dropped under the fender, would 
sing sweet melodies. 

Growing bolder, he came out on the hearth, and 
would sing for hours. Then he climbed on the ta- 
ble, drank water from a flower-stand, and sang in 
full view of all the family and visitors. He sang 
fuller and stronger than a canary, with some low 
notes like a bulfinch. Occasionally he gave a dou- 
ble song, an air with an accompaninient, as if there 
were two performers. After furnishing amusement 
to the family for a month, the little songster was 
suddenly missed, and it was supposed he was caught 
in some trap, or by a cat near the premises. 


+? 
COUGHS AND BAD AIR. 

A writer in the Popular Science Monthly tells of 
two patients whose cases may warn and encourage 
those troubled with coughs. “The reader,” he says, 
‘will allow me to recite the case of a patient of 
mine. A year ago, during his honeymoon, I con- 
gratulated him and told him that a dry cough with 
which he was troubled was curable, provided he 
took care to live in the open air as much as possi- 
ble, inuring himself to cold, sleeping in well-venti- 
lated chambers, free from dust, ete. 





But this advice was hardly relished by the young 
man. In October they hired rooms ina house that 
had just been built; its “dampness” they remedied 
by keeping up fires steadily. The windows were 
| hardly ever opened, as the house stood on a windy 

corner, and the husband was growing more and 
more sensitive to cold; for this reason, too, he sel- 

dom went out of doors. In November he took to 
| the bed, was again about, but he gradually declined, 
| to the last hoping to recover. 
| Different was the course followed by Mr. H., 

who, emaciated and troubled with a cough, had a 
hemorrhage after contracting a ‘severe cold.” 
went into the country, took as much exercise as he 
could in the open air, and returned home with only 
a slight cough. 

At home he every morning took a warm bath, with 
affusions of cold water, avoiding rooms with bad 
| air, etc. In six months he was free from his cough, 
| appeared to be well nourished, and no longer had 
| any fear of taking cold. 

If the reader will dispassionately compare these 
two cases, he will agree with me that the first pa- 
tient, who had never had hemorrhage, fell a victim 
to the action of foul air, while H. used to say, “I 
must give to my diseased lungs above all things 
fresh air, asthe prime necessary of life.’ 

Animals never take cold, even in winter; there- 
| fore among men it must be a result of wrong habits 
| if air does any harm. We know that gold-fishes 
| quickly perish when fresh water is not provided for 
| them; and when we were boys, we used to consider 
| it cruelty to animals if we made no openings for 
| ventilation in the boxes in which we kept cock- 

chafers. 


A PARROT’S JOKE. 

Have birds a sense of humor? An incident re- 
lated by Sir C. W. Thomson in a book on the 
voyage of the Challenger, shows that at least one 
bird enjoyed a practical joke: 


The vessel stopped at the port of Bahia, Brazil, 
and some of the voyagers went to Santo Amaro, a 
town about twenty miles distant. There a new line 
of tramway had recently been laid, with a sharp in- 
cline to a steamboat wharf. Dr. Thomson’s party 
| arrived in season to take the trial trip on the new 
| tramway. 

As the truck that carried the party went down the 
| incline, the agonized cries of a child, followed by 
low moans, were heard apparently from beneath the 
wheels. 

Instantly the brake was applied, and the truck 
stopped with a sudden jerk. The scientific party 
jumped out, and looked around and under the truck 
in vain. A lot of swarthy native children stood 
near the rails, looking on vaguely and curiously, but 
not as if anything had happened to any of their 
number. 

When the passengers, mystified, returned to their 
seats, 2 parrot, hanging in a cage on the truck, 
burst into «a loud mocking laugh, and was at once 
recognized as the per former in the previous scream- 
ing and moaning. Although Dr. Thomson is not 
familiar with Bahian patois, he is convinced that 
the observations thereupon addressed by the truck- 
drivers to the parrot included some vigorous lan- 
guage. 





+o 
“DROP ON YOUR KNEES.” 

It is strange that so few of us “learn the luxury 
of doing good,” or having learned, so seldom enjoy 
it. Our lives are half made up of resolutions and 
plans for doing good, which we never execute; so 
that, when death overtakes us, we shall look back 
with sadness, not unmixed with remorse, on the lit- 
tle we have done, and the much we might have 
done. At the memorial service in honor of the late 
Samuel Bowles, widely known as the editor of the 
Springfield Republican, a letter was read from Sen- 
ator Dawes. In it he quoted a pious sentiment from 
his dying friend, so applicable to all who are trying to 
do a little good, that we commend it to our readers. 

“His last words to me,’’ writes the Senator, “Shall 
remain ineffaceable on the lintels of my earthly tab- 
ernacle. Atthe close of a long and tender interview 
by his bedside a few weeks ago, and while he could 
yet see and converse with friends, with one hand in 
his and the other on the latch of the door, which 
was soon to shut his earthly form from my sight 
forever, I received these his farewell words, ‘Drop 
‘on your knees, Dawes, and thank God you have done 
alittle good in this world, and ask His forgiveness 
that you have done no more.’”’ 





te = 
COMPLIMENT TO AMERICANS. 

An American lady, repelling the charge of vul- 
garity made against her countrymen in Europe, says: 
“The marvel is not that there are so many uncouth 
Americans, but that there are so few. The best 
proof of their superiority is that the roughest man 
will not be lacking in the greatest essential of civi- 
lization,—respect for women.” 

“Your men must be very chivalrous,” said a clever 


\ 





start. Seeing every seat occupied, the gentleman, 
who spoke German perfectly, and who was evidently 
of German origin, asked whether any one would 
kindly give up his seat to a lady. No one replied, 
no one moved. ‘Well,’ exclaimed the German, 
walking off indignantly, ‘it is very evident there is 
no American among you!’ He had either travelled 
or lived in America.” 

That American men should extend civilities to 
unknown women, strikes Europeans either as the 
height of gallantry or the height of absurdity. It 
depends upon the individual's estimate of woman. 


+O 
THE SPIRIT OF ’7%6. 
it must have been a pleasant interruption when 
the attention of Boston’s mayor was attracted from 
official business to this cute little letter, whose read- 
ing, doubtless, reminded him that now the girls of 
the city breathe “the spirit of ’76.” 
“Mr. Prerce, the Mayor,—I am a little girl, and T and 
a lot of other little girls want a coast on the Common, 
where the boys can’t come and crowd us off. If we can 
have one good coast, the boys may have all the rest of the 
Common. I read in the history book, the other night, 
that the boys asked that wicked Gen. Gage to give them a 
coast on the Common, and he gave thema coast on the 
Common. Can’t we have a coast on the Common ? 
ALICE ELLERTON PRatrT.” 

In response, the following was sent by direction of 

the mayor. 





Boston, JAN. 12, 1878. 
“Miss,—I am instructed by the mayor to select a place 
for little girls to coast on the Common, and when there is 
a chance to coast I shall select a place for you. 
“Yours, etc., JOUN GALVIN, Superintendent.’ 





+o 
THE LEPER. 
Willis’ line, “Room for the leper! Room!’ re- 
ceives a new illustration from the following para- 
graph: 
A singular character recently died in the Sand- 
wich Islands in the person of William P. Ragsdale, 
Governor of the leper settlement on the island of 
Molokai. He was the most noted orator and lawyer 
in the kingdom, but being afflicted with the loath- 
some disease of leprosy, he voluntarily withdrew to 
the government colony where all lepers are kept, 
and was appointed the Governor. He did much to 
alleviate the sufferings of his unfortunate associ- 
ates, and was much loved by them. 
— ee 
A SHORT SERMON. 
A temperance sermon in 
preached by Thorne, 
N.Y.: 
Por od started it, liquor kept it up, and liquor 
en 
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Englishman, the other day. “I happened to be 
| walking recently in a German town, during a heavy 
| rain, when a gentleman and lady, without an um- 
| brella, approached an ompibus that was about to 
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For the Companion. 


A FADED ROSE. 


And so they say I’m a happy man, 

Am rich, and jovial, and honored much; 
That like King Midas of old, Lean 

Turn to gold the things I touch: | 
And they cannot see why I live alone, 

With inusty law books on shelf and chair, 
When if [ chose, I could quickly own 

A stately mansion, and gardens fair. 








Ah, well, old friend, there are things we hide 
From the prying world; there are treasures we 
Keep ever at hand, close to our side, 
That no other eyes can see; 
And as [ sit in my cheerless room, 
With imusty books for friends, [hold 
Shut up with me here in the cold gloom, 
Something that cannot be bought with gold, 


What isit? Only a faded rose, 
And sprig of geranium old and gray, 

Tied with some hair that burns and glows 
With light of a long past day: 

It was given me when my life was young, 
When hope was bright as the stars are now, 

When love’s sweet flowers in my path were flung, | 
And this one came with a kiss and vow, 





I was good-looking then, people said, 
And smart, and rising. Ah, how time goes; 

[t seems but a week since those days fled, | 
And gave me—a faded rose; | 

And one day, standing upon the sand, } 
Where the high waves foamed close to our feet, 

I took from a little, womanly hand, | 
That rose, then all fresh, and white, and sweet. | 


Tis the same old story; both were poor, 
But willing to wait for better times; 
And [ was brave, and success was sure, 
And love sang such happy rhymes; 
And we kissed, and said a fond good-by; 
Her sunny hair like a radiance shone; 
Ah, truer lovers than she and I, 
I’m sure the whole world has never known! 


Ere sweet June roses bloomed again, 
Yes, just as robins and blue-birds came, 
And the pattering drops of April rain 
Were musical with her name, 
There was a letter; you'll guess the rest, 
And know why this faded rose is dear; 
*Tisa link that binds an angel blest 
To asoul that waits in longing here. 


T eduld buy houses and lands, I know, 
But what is the good of them to me? 
L keep no gold, and L make no show, 
I'in ready to go, you see; | 
And though she is dead these long, long years, 
There’s many a poor soulof her knows, 
For with my gold their homes she cheers, 
As she does mine, with a faded rose, 
THOMAS S. CoLLiEr. 


Sea - 
For the Companion, 
DISINHERITED. 
Paul, the Christian sage, only echoed his 
Master's own teaching when he said, ‘Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of 


the life that now is and of that which is to 
come,” 


A gentleman, an officer in the English army, 
and the father of two sons, suffered so much 
grief and annoyance from the bad conduct of 
the eldest, and so many disappointments in 
efforts to reform him, that in despair he was 
forced to leave him to himself, The young man 
was not only undutiful at home, but he had 
formed vicious habits, and spent his time largely 
in evil company and “riotous living,” 

The father was a religious man, 





His anxiety 
and sorrow on account of his son’s conduct 
no doubt shortened his days. His younger son 
alone stood by him when he lay on his death- 
bed, 

“Andrew,” he said, ‘‘your brother was my 
natural heir; but he has chosen the path of the | 
prodigal, and it is not right that he should waste | 
my estate. I have left it to you. You have 
been a good son. Bea good brother. Help the 
wanderer back to virtue if you can,—and pray 
for him, as I do in dying.” 

When the elder son knew that he had lost 
both his father and his expected inheritance, he 
stopped short in his reckless career, and for a 
time after was like one benumbed. The shock, 
is too seldom happens in such cases, made him 
serious and considerate instead of wild and re- 
vengefnl, His dejection was extreme; but in- 
stead of rushing into dissipation and crime, he 
sought religious counsel and help. 
were answered, 





’ 


His prayers 
He became an entirely new 
man, and lost his thirst for sensual pleasures 
in his enjoyment of a better life. The prodi- | 
gal had “come to himself,’ and his course and | 
conduct proved not only that he was reform- 
ed, but that ho was a possessor of genuine god- | 
liness, 


Time passed. 





Tho younger son, now mas- | 
ter at the old mansion, issued invitations for | 
a grand feast and gathering of friends, His | 
brother sat by his sido at table, the favored | 
guest, Tho Divino blessing was invoked, and | 
the feasting began. | 

“What is this?” The elder brother had un- 
covered the dish set before him, and found it | 
full of folded papers, | 

*rea Land see,” said the younger brother, | 


| generally obtained the loan, 


THE 


YOUTH'S 





Ee 








Confused, he hastily scanned the papers, and 
saw that they were title-deeds, transferring the 
whole paternal property into his possession. 
Andrew had rejoiced, as the souls in heaven 
rejoice, over the sinner that repented, and had 
contrived this surprise to show in the most sub- 
stantial way the sincerity of both his joy and 
his love. 

“In doing this, brother,’’ said he, “I only act 
as our father would have done if he had lived to 
see you change as you have changed,”’ 

In reviewing this beautiful story, one hardly 
knows whether more to congratulate the elder 
brother or to admire the younger. Literally he 
obeyed the Divine command, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 


A SAD LIFE AND ITS ENDING. 

Of all tales, the saddest is that of a wasted 
life; and the more sad is it when some eccen- 
tricity of the person makes us smile. A few 
years ago, there lived in Washington, D. C., 
a dilapidated gentleman, whose eccentricities 
made him one of the public “sights.’’ Strang- 
ers sought an introduction to the fallen “Beau,” 
who in gentle tones would remind them thata 
silver “quarter’’ was the “toll” paid by all who 
made his acquaintance, He never drank, say- 





| ing, when asked,— 


“Won't you take something?” 

“Thank you, I never drink, but I'll take two 
cigars if you don’t object. The price is the same 
as that of a drink.” 

His was a wasted life, for he was not wanting 
in talent, and had a good address. 

A man, resembling in some respects this 
“dead beat’? of Washington society, lately died 
in Paris of delirium tremens. He was of a no- 
ble family, was himself a viscount, and yet for 
years he was a social highwayman, levying 
“toll” at the point of his sword upon all whom 
he met. De Rocaltier would patronize the first- 
class restaurants of Paris from nine till mid- 
night, and the nature of his patronage, and the 


| methods by which he subsisted upon the public, 
| are thus described: 


If he were hungry, he took a piece of bread 
from one table, and a piece of pastry or anything 
else that was handy from another, If he were 
thirsty, he helped himself to a few glasses of 
wine or cognac—the latter by preference. 

Having eaten and drunk his fill, he was accus- 
tomed to place himself on guard at the door of 
any circle where gambling was going on, and, 
as gentlemen left, he begged the loan of a ten- 
franc piece, 

As he was known to make refusal a personal 
matter, and as he was a famous swordsman, he 
Latterly, however, 
the spell began to lose its power, by reason of 
the difficulty the viscount met with in finding a 
second, 

Despite his poverty and the smell of brandy 
which always clung to him, his historical name 
and distinguished title secured for the viscount 
a certain prestige, particularly among young 
men from the country. 

Very recently he had his arms in gold and 
colors, with crown, helm and shield bearers, en- 
graved upon his carte, which, on being present- 
ed, had rather an imposing effect, and brought 
in the ten-frane pieces more rapidly. Of course 
he never paid the engraver, and possibly never 
got the bill, for he had a way of making known 
the fact that the presentation of an account was 
a deadly insult, to be wiped out only by blood. 

When his last hour approached, he sought the 
consolation of religion. The priest came and 
exhorted him to repentance. As the good father 
left the room, the viscount rang the bell, and, 
addressing the garcon of the hotel where he had 
secured a room, said, “Take down the name and 
address of that priest. He has used towards me 
a tone that is exceedingly offensive, and as soon 
as Lam able to stand, I shall send a friend to 
him!’? Then he lay back and died.—London 
Mayfair. 


oO 
THRUSH WHIPS BLUE-JAY. 
The brown thrush and the cat-bird are both 
inclined, it’seems, from an article in Appletons’ 
Journal, to «1 war of notes. 


Like the barn-yard 
cock, who would “crow down’’ all competitors, 
these birds try to drown each other's voice. The 
writer of the article narrates a combat he once 
saw between a thrush and the blue-jay: 

We were lying in the shade of a wide-spread- 
ing wild-plum tree on the edge of a little glade. 


| Near us was a clump of sugar-haw bushes, in 


one of which we had discovered a brown thrush’'s 
nest, The bird was incubating. A blue-jay, 
flitting about on mischief intent, as, in fact, a 
blue-jay always is, happened to spy her, and im- 
mediately attacked her, driving her for refuge 


| into the thick thorny foliage abeve the nest. 


This seemed an easy turn for the jay, which 
at once prepared to have a feast of the eggs. 
But no sooner had it perched on the rim of the 
nest than the thrush, with a savage squall, 
plunged down from its hiding-place, and struck 
ita heavy blow in the back. The jay retreated 
in disorder, but warily returned again when all 
seemed still. 

With intinite caution in every movement, it 
hopped from twig to twig, turning its crested 
head this way and that, till it reached the mest. 
Again, with a shrill scream, the thrush pounced 
from its hiding-place, using its long sharp beak 
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for a sword to stab the jay’s exposed and de- 
fenceless back. 

Again and again the would-be robber fled and 
returned, each time to get rougher usage; and 
finally, as if utterly outdone, with rapidly-re- 
peated cries of “‘De-jay! de-jay! de-jay!” it 
flitted away into the depths of the woods, to 
come no more, 


DR. GOLDSMITH’S PRESCRIPTION. 

The poet Goldsmith kept himself perpetually 
poor—either by his extravagance or his gener- 
osity. A correspondent of the Ledger sends this 
version of an incident in the eccentric but amia- 
ble man’s life, viz.: the golden medical prescrip- 
tion. 

A bare mention of the circumstance is made in 
a published Life of Goldsmith, but the story | 
came to me refreshingly, not long since, from a | 
direct descendant of the family most deeply in- | 
terested, my informant being no less than a 
great-grand-daughter of the man for whom the 
doctor-poet prescribed. 

A poor woman, who had heard of Goldsmith’s 
native goodness and tenderness of heart, though | 
she would never have stooped to beg money of | 
him, yet, when she learned that he had been ed- | 
ucated as a physician, begged that he would 
come and see her husband, who was sick, and 
prescribe for him. She could not pay him in 
money, but she would bless him always. 

The man was a countryman of the poet, and 
he went to see him at once, finding him very 
low, and sinking lower still, evidently from dis- 
tress of bitter poverty and improper diet. Gold- 


smith sat and conversed with him awhile, and as | 


he arose to take his leave he said he would send | 
in a prescription which he hoped would do good. 
Arrived at his house he found a cigar-box, and 


with written directions as follows: 


“These must be used freely, and as necessity shall 
require. Good beef and mutton; a very little good 
wine; good wheaten bread, with patience and a 
stout heart. 
sult.” 


The prescription was received, and as fortune 


Follow faithfully, and await the re- 





| 

| 

Scie - | 
into it, packed in cotton, he put ten saa 
| 


~<a, 


slightest push. We should have a difficulty ip 
standing or walking something like that we 
have on shipboard when the deck is inclined; 
and we should stagger helplessly through an at. 
mosphere thinner than that which oppresses the 
respiration of the traveller on the tops of the 
highest mountains.” 

Projectiles would be no less deadly than jn 
our own world. Butthe range which projectiles 
such as ours would obtain in such a world would 
render close fighting impossible on the one 
hand, and efficient aiming impossible on the 
other. 

A Krupp cannon, for instance, whose greatest 
range on our earth is, let us say, five miles, 
would on the Martian moon fire a projectile 
which would leave that moon forever, and the 
recoil of the cannon would prebably carry it 
half a dozen miles away from the firing point, 


7~o, — 
A SLY PEACOCK. 
A certain author kept a pet peacock named 
“John.’? His description credits the bird with 
quite as much intelligence as beauty. 


I can never forget the simple, untiring attach- 
ment of the gorgeous creature. The table at 
which I wrote stood near a bay-window, so that 
Thad the true left-hand side-light, with a win- 
dow at my back. As soon as I took my place 
there, after breakfast, the peacock flew upon the 
window sill, and whenever I failed to notice him, 
the sharp raps of his bill upon the glass remind- 


| ed me of his presence. 


Then I turned and, as in duty bound, said, 
“Good-morning, John!” after which he contin- 
ued to sit there, silent and content, for two or 
three hours longer. 

The peacock is ordinarily a shy fowl, but John 
was bold enough to eat out of our hands. As 
often as spring came, however, it was impossi- 
ble to prevent his depredations in the garden. 
He had a morbid taste for young cabbage and 
lettuce plants, especially when they were just 
rooted after being set out, and he would some- 
times pick a whole bed to pieces while the gar- 
dener’s back was turned. For awhile I amused 
myself by testing his powers of dissimulation, 


would have it, the patient was of that peculiar | | waited behind a clump of bushes until he was 
temperament which can do wonders with a re-! fairly on his way to the garden, making long, 
served force unexpectedly called into action. | swift strides, with depressed neck and tail, and 


Such a reserved force Goldsmith’s prescription | then I suddenly stepped forth. In the twinkling 
found in that sick man, and it started it into life | of an eye John stood upright, walked leisurely 


and into saving power. 

And the time came when that poor man, raised 
to easy circumstances, not only watched by 
Oliver Goldsmith’s sick bed, but once, at least, 
he saved him from a debtor’s prison by advanc- 
ing money. 

7 
SIMPLICITY OF STYLE. 

In a lecture on simplicity in writing and speak- 
ing, Joseph Cook, the famous lecturer, quotes 
several maxims from the French, such as the 
following: 


“Words, like lenses, obscure what they do not 
enable us to see better.” 

“The oratorical style has often the disadvan- 
tage of those operas in which the music prevents 
the words from being heard. In this case the 
words prevent you from seeing the thoughts.” 

“When a thought is not strong enough to bear 
a simple expression, that is a reason for reject- 
ing it.” 


“It is by familiar words that a style bites and | 


takes possession of the reader. It is by these 
that great thoughts obtain currency, and are 
assumed to be good metal, like gold and silver 
stamped with a well-known impression,”” 

“It is not enough to make people understand 
what you say. You must make them see it. 
The memory, the understanding and the imagi- 
nation must all take possession of it,’’ 

“Let your mind always be loftier than your 
thoughts, and your thoughts loftier than your 
language.” 

To this last maxim he adds a comment found 
in the lines of John Henry Newman: 

“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


“But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


“Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers 
Which bloom their hour and fade.” 


“By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned,” 


<< 
GRAVITY IN MARS’ MOONS. 
Prof, Proctor speculates concerning gravity in 
the moons of Mars, It is so small that weights 
are much reduced, and building, thereby, made 
very difficult, that is, if there are any builders 














there. The speculations are very interesting, for | 


the professor says: 


Much more skill would be required to give 
adequate stability to buildings, made even of 
the most solid materials, in a world where all 
weights are so much reduced. Suppose even 
platinum were available in sufficient quantities 
for architectural purposes, yet a block of plati- 
num of given size would press downward with 
less force there than a block of deal wood of 
about one-twentieth its size on our earth, 

If the interior of our earth could be scooped 
out and removed, we should in fact suffer from 
precisely the same inconvenience as would af- 
fect creatures like ourselves living in the moons 
of Mars. We should indeed find ourselves liv- 
ing like them in dread and terror. ‘Things,’ as 





Whewell truly says, ‘‘would not lie where we | 
placed them, but would slide away with the! 


in another direction, and seemed quite absorbed 
in the examination of some trifling object. 

His air and manner, to the tips of his feath- 
ers, expressed the completest ignorance of a gar- 
den. He wonld spread his tail, call to the other 
fowls, peer under the hedge, and in similar ways 
attempt to beguile me out of sight of his secret 
aim. If I humored him for a few moments, he 
was always found a good many yards nearer the 
garden when I turned again. 


—_—_— o> — 
TO PUT OUT A FIRE. 

Some of our readers who live in neighbor- 
hoods where no steam fire engine responds to 
the fire alarm, may learn much from this com- 
munication to the Portland Press: 


One gallon of water at the bottom of a fire 
will do more to quench it than ten gallons at 
the top. Play low is the true motto of the fire- 
man, If the first engine that reached the Sum- 
mer Street fire in Boston had burst into the 
warehouse and played into the goods elevator, 
where the fire broke out, it would probably have 
saved fifty millions of dollars. 

To play on the roof of a house on fire is to 
waste water; the roof was made to shed water; 
the rain does not put out the kitchen fire, nor 
would the Presumpscot, flowing bodily on the 
roof, put out the kitchen if afire. 

Play low, get the water to the bottom of the 
tire, and you need not pour in the Presumpscct. 

A few gallons at the bottom of the fire will 
rise in clouds of steam wherever the fire is ris- 
ing, and will quench it. Even a heap of rub- 
bish turns rain and water like a partial roof. 
A gill of water thrown into the bottom ofa 
grate quenches the fire more than a quart 
thrown on top. 

For a similar reason, water on the windward 
side is more effective than on the leeward; I am 
speaking now of a moderate fire, when there 
are only one or two houses burning. The big 
blazes on the leeward look fearful, but they 
cannot be affected by playing on them, Throw 
your water into the bed of the coals under the 
retort that is sucking them, and it goes out. 
That is to say, play at the bottom of the wind- 
ward side of the fire, and you take the surest 
and speediest way to quench the whole, leeward 
side blazes included, 





THE FRIGHTENED FARMER. 
The Advance tells this anecdote: 


Dr. Josiah Bartlett, of Concord, N. H., has 
just died, at the age of eighty-one. He caught 
small-pox in his practice and retired to the hos- 
pital outside the village. A farmer drove up 
and inquired how he could go to town without 
exposing himself to the contagion, Dr, B., who 
was then convalescing, pointed out the road and 
added, “This is the small-pox hospital, and I 
have got it!’” The man leaped into his wagon, 
whipped his horse, and imitated Coleridge’s 
wayfarer, 

“Who having once looked round goes on, 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful flend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


pow 





A CLERGYMAN asked some children, “Why 
do we say in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘who ait in 
heaven,’ since God is everywhere?” A _ little 


drummer-boy answered, “Because it’s head- 
quarters,’ 
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For the Companion; 
THE NEW OVERCOAT. 


Whatisit? I'd like to know, 
A miniature Esquimau 
Out in the snow at my door? 
He came up the walk, tramp! tramp! 
He stands on the step, stamp! stamp! 
Tam sure I never can have seen this visitor before! 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


His overcoat half conceals 
His little clattering heels, 
And upon him snowflakes white 
Have fallen, feathery thick. 
I'll open the door for him quick, 
Since this little guest is a stranger I must try to be 
polite! 


Ah, now the riddle I read! 
Those berry-brown eyes indeed! 
And those wee, white, roguish teeth! 
What could have cheated me so, 
As he tramped up through the snow, 
With his cap drawn down, and a laughing eye just 
winking out beneath! 





’Tis little Ted, after all, 
Teddy, so quaint and small, 
But wrapped in a new great coat 
Of a fuzzy, furry stuff, 
That is more than long enough, 
The bottom down to his very heels, and the collar 
up to his throat, 


I see it—any one can— 
That he thinks himself a man, 
So I feign a great surprise. 
And, O, his pompous walk! 
And, O, his grave, large talk! 
And, O, the smile upon his lips, and the mischief 
in his eyes! 
I make a bow polite, 
As he shakes the snowflakes white, 
And I usher him through the door, 
And out of that monstrous wrap, 
And out of that frosted cap, 
Steps forth my own boy, Teddy, just as he was be- 
fore. Mrs, CLARA Doty BATEs. 
oe 
For the Companion. 


MAKING PATHS. 


Mamma remembered an old game of her 
childhood and showed Johnny how to play it 
the other evening. 

Two or more can play. 

First, a. number of dots or marks must be 
made on the slate, for starting points, and then 
each player in his turn must make the pencil 
travel from one point to another, directed by an- 
other player. The dots need not be placed in 


regular order. Johnny's were something like 
this: 
> ol e 2 
. . . e 
e . ° 
e . 
. 
bs « e 
2 1 
2 
“Now,” said mamma, “go from this to this.”’ 


The ones she pointed at I will mark 1 and 1, 

Johnny did this easily, and then told mamma 
to go from 2to 2. How she went, and how they 
made the rest of their journeys, is shown in the 
next diagram, Johnny’s being marked by odd 
numbers and mamma’s by even. 

This diagram will also show how Johnny was 
cornered at last, for the rule is if a player can- 
not go from one of the indicated points to the 
other without crossing a line already made, he 


beat him; the third was a drawn game, and at | 
the end of the fourth Johnny's eyes were as | 
bright as stars, and he danced up and down the 
room in delight. 


tainment. 
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Both having gone on merrily and triumphant- 


ly thus far, mamina now told Johnny to go from 
13 to 13, and he couldn’t! 
j out by a bit of carelessness when he went from 


He had shut himself 







| 11 to 11. | 
ZA) rr | 
3 
/ «3 fy x | 
— wy. 


Ca —i 
In the next game mamma found it harder to 


I must give youa diagram of the fourth game, 
which the players varied for their own enter- 








Mamma had the even numbers this time, and 
Johnny the odd. This is the way the directions 
were given: 

1to 1, from Mr. 
horse. 

2 to 2, hitch the horse to the wagon. 
3 to 3, let Billy Spicer go to school. 

4 to 4, Mrs. Jones’ goat runs over 
Browns’. 

5 to 5, the Reilly boys go and build a tent in 
the lot. 

6 to 6, Mrs. Green goes to church. 

7 to 7, drive the wagon to the school-house. 

8 to 8, Mrs. Smith calls on Mrs. Reilly. 

9 to 9, after church Mrs. Green goes to Mrs. 
Jones’ house. 

10 to 10, the boys run from the tent to the 
chestnut tree. 

11 to 11, Mrs. Brown goes to Mrs. Green’s to 
borrow some salt. 

Here it was that Johnny, after closely exam- 
ining the slate, cried in a triumphant voice,— 
*12 to 12, mamma! Take Mrs. Spicer to spend 
the afternoon with Mrs. Mason.” 

“T can’t do it,”’ said mamma, after a little so- 
ber scrutiny. ‘‘Mrs. Spicer will have to stay at 
home, and Mrs. Mason must take tea alone.”’ 
Then how Johnny laughed. He was so glad 
he didn’t know what to do. And now every 
evening he comes with his slate and wants to 
play “Making Paths.” Mary L, B. BRANCH. 


——_—___—_~@>— 


Smith’s house to catch the 


to the 


For the Companion. 


PICTURE OF AN OX AND HIS 
DRIVER. 


plume curled round her as she lay on her pale 


| tighter than ever. 


blue conch. The lady who owns her sat by the 
side of her cage all the time, and told me that 
“Fannie”? had not been one minute, since she 
had been at the Hall, without one of the family 
with her, and every night they take her home. 

Then she said to her, ‘‘Now, Fannie, open 
your eyes; I want to show this lady what lovely 
blue eyes you have.” 

Fannie put down her head and shut them 
“Well, never mind; I thought 
you'd open them to please me.”’ All at once she 
lifted up her head and opened her eyes—sueh 
eyes I never saw!—a bright sky-blue. It seemed 
as if you could look away down into their blue 
depths; but she quickly shut them up; they 
were too handsome to be made so common, 

While I looked at her, a little boy came up 
with his mother. ‘‘Look, Georgie, at that cat’s 
tail! Did youever see such a large, beautiful 
tail?” “I don't want to see her tail, mother—it’s 
too big. I want to see a cat that hasn't got any 
tail.” ‘Well, so you shall, my son,’’ and she 
trotted little Georgie off to lock at some Maur 
cats, from the Isle of Man, which have no tails 
at all. 

Near the entrance is a large palace of a cage, 
containing a hairless cat and kitten, the queerest 
looking couple!—about the color of the clipped 
horses you see in the streets. [ think the kit- 
ten felt cold, for it seemed to be all the time 
lying along on its mother’s back. 

There were several cats with only three iegs. 
One of them, twelve years old, had her owner 
with her, who said she was, though so old, as 
playful as a kitten. She seemed to like to show 
how much she could do with only three legs, hop- 
ping round her cage much as a rabbit jumps, and 
playing with her mistress and with her toy-ball 
suspended from the top of the cage. 

A little farther on was a homely little Manx 
cat, with this verse attached to her cage: 

“Manx my breed,—Marchioness my name; 

Black and homely, but sprightly and tame; 

Quite a good mouser,—but there comes the rub; 

i’m minus a tail,—or even a stub!” 

Then there was ‘‘Si,”’ the coach cat, that often 
rides twenty miles, sitting on the seat with the 
driver, just as a dog would. Near him another 
great traveller, and a great cat, weighing sixteen 
pounds, who goes to the White Mountains every 
summer, and everywhere else that the family go. 

‘‘Bombshell,’”” ten years old, is a splendid 
Maltese, and looked magnificent lying on a large 
book, and over his cage the following lines taken 
from “The Lady of the Lake,’ and altered to 
suit Gen. Bombshell: 

“On his bold visage middle age 

Has slightly pressed his signet sage, 
Yet has not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vigor of his youth; 

And though arrayed in velvet drawers, 
And weaponless, except his claws, 

His stately mien as well implies 

A high-born heart, a noble pride, 


As if a human form he bore, 
And clothed in broadcloth, trod the floor.” 








Among the most beautiful cats there were 
three White Mountain cats,—pure white, and 
each with a little dash of Maltese color on the 
back of the neck, but so exactly alike that, as 
they lay in their pretty basket, lined and 
trimmed with pale blue and white cambrie, with 
the blue ribbons round their necks, you could 
not possibly tell one from the other. “Oh, how 
lovely!’ ‘You beautiful darlings!’’ etc., were 
the epithets freely lavished on these three sis- 
ters. 
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Where is the driver? 
ae 
For the Companion, 
THE BOSTON CAT SHOW. 

Think of nearly three hundred cats in one 
room! To be sure, the Music Hall is a pretty 
large room. 

There were six rows of tables‘ from the en- 
trance to the end of the Hall, with double rows 
of large cages, with open wire-work in front, so 
that you could have a good view of the splendid 
cats of every kind and color, black, white, gray, 
yellow, tiger, and tabby; and such big ones! 
several of them more than a yard long, and 
weighing seventeen, eighteen, and even twenty 
pounds. 


long silky hair and blue eyes, lying on large 
cushions, some embroidered, some blue silk,and 





is beaten, the 6ther is victor, the game is rubbed 
ont and a fresh one begins. 
Each point can be used twice in the game, 








others scarlet, with their names worked on them 


There was one, 2 perfect beauty,—long silky | 


i hair, white as snow, her long tail like an ostrich 


There were beautiful Persian cats, with their | 


Then I came across a large tiger cat, ‘“Tom- 
my,’ who was buried for three days in the La 
, Grange Street explosion. ‘Old Tom,”’ a relic’of 
the great Boston fire, was taken from a burn- 
ing building, and has ever since been the pet 
| of the engine company who rescued him, Anoth- 
er splendid fellow leaped from the fifth story 
of a building in Faneuil Hall Square when he 
was six months old, and came down on his feet 
uninjured! 

“John Calvin” is the name of a large, solemn- 
looking black and white cat, and over his cage 
this sentence, “I am not particular about my 
food, but I would like you to read to me.” 

Pretty little ““Verney,”’ six months old, is 
from the home of Washington,—Mount Vernon, 
—and is a descendant of Lady Washington's 
favorite cat, of whom she was so fond that she 
had a hole eut in her chamber door, that her 
pet might have free access to her mistress when- 
ever she wished. 

Over 2 good ratter was this advertisement: 
‘Tam a Druggist at No. 20, Central Street. I 
catch the rats on the whole of Central Street, 
and part of Broad and Doane Streets, but still 
having some of my time unoccupied, would like 
to take two or three more streets.” 
| The bill of fare over one of the cages was, 
|Soup, fish, quail on toast, omelet, graham 
bread, champagne; over another, “I take my 








But time and space would fail me to tell of 
all the beautiful ‘‘Angoras,’’ ‘Tortoise-shells,”’ 
“Maltese,”’ ‘‘Tigers’’ and ‘‘Tabbys,"’ and every 
other cat here gathered together in the Boston 
Music Hall. 1 could only wish that all the 
Companion readers had been there. B, P. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
HALF-SQUARE, 
(The words read the same either across or down.) 
1. A continent. 
2. Kind of sheep. 
- One of the nine muses. 
. Service. 
Daughter of Cadmus. 
. Acompany. 
. A vowel. 


TIS Ot OO 


J.E. CLEMENT, 
2. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDDEN WORD-SQUARES. 


“To horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The river as it narrowed to the hills.’ 
Tennyson. 
e 2% 1. A verb. 
An animal, 
A tumor. 
“He must not float von his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
Stilton. 
Avena sativa, 
2. Swallowed, 
3. A shrub. 
PHILOM, JR. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

1. Fearful. 
2. A loud call, 
. A tree. 
. To bark. 
. Musical drama. 

6. Vibration. 

7. Pretix meaning three. 

8. An exclamation. 

9. Centre of the solar system. 

The initial and final letters downward give the 
name of something which after [ had once seen, I 
always wanted. ‘ w.B 


Cie oO 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





Why does this chair remind us of a bill that is 
paid? 5 


EASY SPELLING 
(Two syllables spelled in exch sentence.) 


LESSONS, 


yas” ted dear Owen, onward you must go. 
Ans.—On on 


1. Emma, may we not go and see Ella Clayton ? 
2. My boy, why be a babyish child at the reading 
of the essay, say, sir? 
3. Can Charley be oboe player in the chorus of 
e yy Anh at the concert? 
end an arrow roving through the leafy bonghs 
and you will see a capering among the monkeys. 
e@ 5. Me ay be I buy too many paintings of the ‘uch- 
ess, Em,” I smilingly said. 
6. Rover of the sea, oli coerce no one while you 
= urging us into danger. 
- On the elfin river Dee you do gather a mystic 
aonena I chimerically fancy. L, Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1VIOLATION 

SACRIFICE 

ALLOWANCE 

APPEARING 

ATTENTION 

ASSERTION 

AFFECTION 

REMAINING 

EXISTENCE 


2. Nine valets—Valentines, 
3. Pan—Dora 


4. A piate—palate. Revenues—cnre, even, Pri- 





beer every day, and rather like it,” 


vate care—prevar ieate. Reelaims— miracles, 
5. Have pity for the poor and aged, 
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THE SUN’S POWER. 

It is generally known that the sun’s light and heat 
support vegetable and animal life in our world, and 
that without the sun universal death would reign 
on earth. ally known that the 
sun’s heat isa real mechanical force, compared with 
which steam and all other known forces are weak. 





But it is not so gene 


The mechanical value of this force has been caleu- 
lated by scientific men, They find that the heat 
sent to the earth every minule by the sun, would, if 
it could be made available, do as much work as 
two thousand steam-engines of a hundred horse 
power each, working constantly for four thousand 
years. 

It is hard to understand how this enormous power 
is maintained by the sun, for it is a universal law 
that all foree expends itself; and the sun, unless 
new sources of supply are furnished, must eventu- 
ally become exhausted, Astronomers are not agreed 
as to the source of supply in the sun, and many be- 
lieve that it will be ultimately exhausted, and life 
upon our earth cease. 

A number of inventors have been trying for many 
years to devise a solar engine whose sole motive 
power shall be the sun’s heat. Capt. Ericsson, 
who designed and built the first monitor, invented 
such an engine some years ago, which, we believe, 
demonstrated that it was probable that the sun 
might be used as motive power. 

_— 
WHAT TWO WORDS DID. 

In an address to London workmen, delivered on 
the last Saturday of the year, Dean Stanley spoke 
to them of the importance of making the most of 
what little knowledge they might possess. The day 
was the anniversary of the murder of Thomas ia 
Becket, and in illustration of his theme the dean 
told a story of Becket’s father and mother. 


His father, a Londoner, went to the crusades, and 
having been taken prisoner, married an Eastern 
lady. He was afterwards ransomed, and returned 
to England, but was unable to carry away his wife, 
and she remained in Syria, 

She, however, determined to travel to England— 
a difficult task, as she knew only two words of Eng- 
lish, “Gilbert” (the name of her husband), and 
“London,” 

She got through Europe by mentioning at every 
town she came to the word “London,” at which 
place she eventually arrived. 

Once there, she made use of her other word, “Gil- 
bert,” and, having found her way from street to 
street, she at last discovered the house of her hus- 
band near London Bridge. 









e - 
MEETING A TIGER. 

A young sportsman whose hunting in India has 
never brought him face to face with a tiger, is apt 
to be nervous when he first makes the acquaintance 
of the royal beast in his native jungles. A book on 
India life gives the following description of two 
Englishmen, one an old and the other a young hun- 

,ter, who met a tiger as they were returning to camp 
one evening: 


The twilight was nearly gone, and but a dull red 
flush lingered in the western sky. Now and then a 
nightjar would start up with his peculiar erratic 
flight from almost under their feet, as he lay squat- 
ted close to the ground. The monotonous ery of his 
species resounded on all sides, resembling the oft- 
repeated words, “Chukoo, chukoo, chukoo!” 
tin burst forth the wild eall of a peacock, 
perched on atree not far off. Fordham instinctively 
threw his rifle across his arm in readiness, knowing 
well that jungle warnings are not to be disregarded. 
But he said nothing to Milford, who unconsciously 
chatted away about the exploits of the morning. 

There was a slight rustle in the bushes before 
them, and in the next moment a magnificent tiger 
stood in the midst of the pathway, looking them 
full in the face. 

“Steady, my boy,” muttered Fordham, between 
his teeth; “steady, my boy, flinch not a muscle.” 

His rifle had dropped into position to fire at once 
should the brute show any aggressive signs; but he 








THE 


knew it would be folly to provoke an attack, and 
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Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will b] 
also that the jungle tiger will, if met boldly, be gen- j cure a cough in niall the time necessary tocure it with BRAINARD Ss MUSICAL WORLD 


erally the first to give way. 

In the bright light of the moon the eyes of the 
beast glared like pale emeralds, and to Milford it 
seemed an age of agonizing suspense; but it was | 
only for a few seconds. Another moment and he 
was gone, and they heard the rustling of the branches 
as he bounded through the jungle. j 
ateful for that departure,” exclaimed the | 
young fellow, with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

“Wait a bit,” said his elder companion; “before 
you go on, send down a couple of bullets on the top 
of your shot; we must be prepared. The chances 
are he has made off, but there is no knowing. This | 
is an ugly spot to meet such a brute in, and so un- | 
expectedly, too. I thought those peafowl did not | 
call for nothing. Now,” continued he, seeing that 
the bullets were down, “you keep close to me, but 
with your lookout to the right and rear. I will look 
out left and front as we go along. Speak not a word, 
but keep all your senses awake. Sometimes these 
brutes will make a detour and come in on you again 
a little further on.” 








2 
TAME SQUIRRELS. 
In Memphis, Tenn., there is a park inhabited by 
one hundred gray squirrels, of whom a correspond- 
ent of Forest and Stream thus writes: 


When my wife and I started through the park we 
were soon beset with squirrels (gray). They came 
scampering from all directions, leaped upon us, ex- 
pecting some nuts. When we reached the fountain 
we ed ourselves to watch these “bunnies.” 
Many little children and grown persons were there 
feeding these nimble fellows, They will climb upon 
one’s knee or shoulder, and sit there eating nuts as 
unconcerned as a pet monkey. When fully satis- 
fied, they will bury their surplus nuts, so that you 
see them constantly hiding and digging up their 
food. Some of them took a position a la kangaroo 
—bolt upright,—with the tail lining their backs, then | 
would settle their arms down upon their little bel- 
lies, and seemed so comfortable. In this position | 
they would sit for more than a minute, with eyes | 
half-closed, and panting or breathing heavily, then 
would suddenly bound away as though stricken | 
with a severe attack of cvlic. | 














dabcnsteiiianetiis 
TOO MUCH ENGLISH. 

A man with a decided Teutonic expression of 
countenance stood at the bar of the Court of Special 
Sessions recently, charged with petit larceny, in 
having stolen two dollars, 

“What have you to say in rebuttal?” asked Judge 
Otterbourg of the prisoner, after the complainant 
had given his testimony. 

The man at the bar stared vacantly at the court 
and made no reply. 

“Have you any defense to make to this allega- 
tion?” repeated the magistrate. 

unt look and silence. 





Another v 

“Here, interpreter,” shouted the court, address- 
ing that functionary, “ask the prisoner in German 
where he lives.”’ 

The interpreter was about to put the question, 
— the prisoner spoke up in a broad Celtic dia- 
ect— 

“Shure, if it’s where 1 live yez want to know, it’s 
New Jarsey.”’ 

A broad grin settled on the faces of the spectators, 
and the court hurriedly named the sentence—one 
month in the Penitentiary.—New York Herald. 





a 
A STRAIN ON HIS PATRIOTISM. 

A correspondent of the Richmond Dispatch says: 

I have heard an old war story from a former officer 
under Stonewall Jackson. 

On one of our marches in the early spring, when 
achilling rain had been falling for days, and the 
slush was almost waist deep, our command, utterly 
wretched and broken down, was struggling along as 
best it conld under such circumstances. Worn out 
myself, I crept into a fence-corner to rest awhile. 
Presently I saw a solitary raggler coming slowly 
up the road. He seemed almost exhausted—his 
shoes were gone, and his feet cut and bleeding. I 
was struck with his appearance, for through all his 
wretchedness shone the indomitable spirit of the | 
Southern soldier—the man who would be found at 
his post, or else dead in the attempt to reach it, 
watched him closely, and as he dragged himself 
slowly past I heard him mutter to himself: “Bless 
me if L ever love another country.” 
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A SMOKE RESPIRATOR. 
A writer in the London 7imes offers the following 


suggestion for the prevention of suffocation by 
smoke: 


A pillow-case, well saturated with water, and hav- 
ing a small hole torn in it to look through, placed 
loosely over the head, will be found an admirable 
ar ery respirator in the densest smoke. I am 
indebted for the idea to Vice-Admiral Jerningham, 
who has told me how, when he commanded the 
Cambridge training ship at Plymouth, he made his 
first experiment with this pillow-case respirator. He 
had 12 lbs. of loose powder exploded in a confined 
part of the ship, which, although screened off with 
fearnaught, emitted so dense a smoke that those 
outside had to lie down on the deck. A common 
pillow-case, with a small eye-hole, was placed over 
the head of a man, who, with the hose in his hand, | 
went inside and remained ten minutes, when, to as- 
sure his friends outside of his safety, he sang a com- 
ic song. 








> 
A BLACKSMITH’S EPITAPH. 

A tombstone in the cemetery of Norton, Mass., 
erected to the memory of Joseph Hill, a blacksmith 
who died Dec. 6, 1826, at the age of 66 years, con- 
tains the following quaint epitaph, composed by 
himself: 


“My sledge and hammer lie reclined, * 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind; 
My fire’s extinet, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid; 

My iron spent, my coal is gone; 

My nails are drove—my work is done,” 


a 





A STRANGER seeing an Irishman leaning against 
a post, watching a funeral procession coming out of | 
° brick house at his side, began the following dia- | 
ogue: 

*Is that a funeral?” 

“Shure, sir, ’'m thinking it is.”’ 

“Anybody of distinction ?” 

*1 reckon it is, sir.” | 

“Who is it that died?” | 





©The gintleman in the coffin, sir.” 


any other medicine; and it does it, not by drying it up, 
but by removing the cause, subduing the irritation, and 
healing the affected parts. Sold by druggists. 
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Proches' n wal lirectly th at of the disea nd g Wisse Mail, the lnrerat anil tihest Wall i ieconaies ae 
almost instant relief. any reader of the Yourn’s Companion we will send 
- - Brainard’s Musical World, oN TRIAL Sour months 
Ss . for only FIFTY CENTS. ; 
OYS AND GIRLS, please refer to illustrated arti- |; Containing, in addition to a large amount of interesting 
cle on locket Slates, in paper of Dec. 13, 1877, page 429. | and instructive musical reading matter, over 


MAR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Six Dollars Worth of Music! 


Pencils. Sold at all stafioners. ‘ 
- - —— Send fifty cents and try the Musical World for fonr 
and all interested, send for circulars, | months, or for 15 ats we will send you the Febri ary 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.Y, | number. For #1 50 we will send Brainard’s Musical 
F —.| World, one year, and our Premium Book otf 216 pages, en- 
Merzers for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard | titled Musical Hints for the Million, by Kar! 
by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every | Mers,a book invaluable to every person interested jn 
stitch marked to match perforations. snd stamp for} music. Each yearly volume of the Musical World eon- 
price list Ww. S. DALE, New Haven, Ct. tains over (25 worth of choice new music! New volume 
a a RC Hea > <= | begins with the January number. Now is the time to 
10 FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, for 25c. subscribe. Elegant premiums for clubs. Pianos, Org 4. 
Price List, with 10 stumps, all different, for 3c. | Sheet Music and Music Books given away. Send 15 cts. 
stamp. None free. . A, Woe a : for specimen copy. Address 
eee S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
1 Ff AUTOGRAPH PICTURE CARDS free to __ Cleveland, Ohio. 


one girl in each town in the U.S. or Canada who 
will agree to distribute my cireulars. Boys must read is over, but the slaughter of 
offer in No. 5. The Wonder Box has sold immensely ! “ R high prices continues. By 

ut sight of so } wonderful improvements, in- 


Boys and Girls clap thei: 
genious inventions and perfected systems, we can now 






Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar | 
roubles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pulmon- | 















































many fascinating articles. JAY aD, 
16 Bromtield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS Retail price $750, only $235; $650, $175. Or- _— Magnificent S750 Pianos for $190. 
aoe, og Rete gh my wi analy 5da Beautiful 8250 Organs for $75, 
ORGANS trial. Other bargains. 24-page Ilustri 

eee NR mY 


. Sent free for examination, Guaranteed Six Years. 
Newspaper all about Piano-Organ war, free. . ‘ 
DANIEL F. Bearry, Washington, N. J. Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
istry are aware of the quantity of iron in the blood, butall 


vo v T, 
should know the importance of keeping up the supply, for RARE AND FANCY W 0ODS 
debility, disease and death are sure to follow when the FOR AMATEURS. 
quantity becomes too much reduced. The Peruvian Syr- An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
up (a protoxide of Iron) supplies this vital element, and ae — c wv Tt latest catalogue and price 


ist. READ & CO., 
has cured many chronie diseases. sa 186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 













Few People wnacquainted with physiological chem- 














THE CHILD’S FIRST PRAYER. 


y I lay me down to sleep, 

ray the Lord my soul to keep; 
I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
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(The above cut gives a faint idea of the beauty and excellence of our new French Engraving, which is now ready 
for delivery, and was advertised in the COMPANION some weeks ago. We send a copy of this exquisite picture and 
THE Boston WEEKLY GL six months for $1.) : 

The Child’s First Prayer, as above, is the most tender, touching and trusting petition which is offered to the Su- 
preme Being. It is universal in its application, has been and is now repeated by millions of pure and innocent chil- 
dren every night, and will be by countless numbers in all ages tocome. We have, at great expense, reproduced the 
celebrated French engraving embodying the spirit of this prayer of prayers. The engraving represents a beautiful 
child kneeling reverentially, and pathetically offering this touching petition to its Maker. The angelic countenance 
of the child stands out in bold relief in the bright and shining light of a very handsomely furnished room and the 
whole effect is strikingly sublime and attractive. The picture is 18x 20 in size,on heavy white paper, and is perfect 
in every artistic detail. " It is a copy of the celebrated French engraving entitled “Je crois en Dieu,” one of the most 
famous in the entire Paris Art Museum, where the original has been on exhibition for years, and has excited more 
yenuine admiration than, perhaps, any other picture in this vast collection. Over 100,000 copies have been sold in 

*aris and elsewhere within the past six Sad! at twenty-five frances ($5) each. We own the United States copy- 
right, and it has been predicted by the best connoisseurs of fine engravings that the sale of this picture will be totally 
unprecedented in this country. Certain it is that this is one of the finest subjects in the whole range of art, and that 
it will touch a responsive chord in every mother’s heart. The prayer is engraved in_ full, in clear, handsome letters, 
upon each copy, and there is no gift more appropriate for a parent to present to a child than a copy of this magnifi- 
cent work of art. No more appropriate picture ean be hung in a little child’s chamber, and each boy and girl would 
treasure it in after years asa souvenir of childhood days and a parent’s love—priceless in value and fragrant with 
precious memories. 

We offer this matchless French engraving. with THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE for six months, for only one 
dollar, postage pre-paid on both. Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 

THE Boston WEEKLY GLOBE is a thoroughly comprehensive family newspaper, furnishit 
news, selected editorial articles, full reliable market and produce reports, &c. The agricultur: 
edited by Dr. George I. Loring, President of the New England Agricultural Society, a gu ‘ 
work of permanent value. This information alone will save the farmer the cost of an entire ar’s subscription. It 
also contains interesting stories. checker and puzzle columns, fashion reports, Table Gossip, &c. &c. THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE circulates in every State and Territory in the United States and Canada, and is one of the best advertising 


mediums in Amer! 
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Te MARVELLOUS PENS (That write with WATER instead of Ink,) of 
geach or any of the following colors: Gold, 

Silver, Black, Carmine, Red, Pink, Violet, Dark Blue, Light 

OZ Blue, Orange, Yellow and Green, and a highly polished Nickel- 

@ Plated Reversible Penholder, to carry in the pocket. Sent, post- 


paid, to any address for 45 cents. 
a J. T. HILLYER, 80 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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